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EDITORIALS 


I Am the Door _ Jesus once said: “I am the Door.” He continued: “By 
Me, if any man enter in, he shall be saved and shall 
go in and out and find pasture” (John 10:9). 

Over the doorway of a Lutheran church near our campus are these simple, 
inviting words of Jesus: “I am the Door.” If a building is to be a house of 
God, men and women and children who enter it must be able to meet Jesus, 
the only Way to heaven, in Word and Sacraments. 

If a school is to bear with dignity, truth, and honor the name “Christian,” 
then every person who enters its portals needs to be able to say every day: 
“Today I have been with Jesus, and He who saved me brought food, peace, 
and strength to my soul.” 

If education in your school means pursuit of truth, then you will lead 
your learners ultimately to Him who is the Truth. If one of your purposes 
as a teacher is to help your students to acquire a better understanding of the 
world in which they live and in the life which is to come, then you must 
inevitably lead them to Him who is the Light. If you are intent upon having 
your children wiser people in June than they were in September, you will 
daily give them a chance to meet Him who is the Wisdom of God. 

During the past summer recess teachers have been planning and working 
for the infant school year about to be born. New methods will be tried and 
tested. New and colorful textbooks will be introduced. Perhaps a coat of 
paint will hide some of the blemishes of the past. In any instance, every 
school should give attention to the wording found on classroom doors, to see 
whether every child may clearly read: “I am the Door.” Even though the 
words themselves are not there, the Word, the Way, the Truth, the Life, the 
Door, must meet your children as they come to school. M. L. K. 


Ninety Years With this issue our journal enters upon its ninety-first 

year of uninterrupted publication. As a nonagenarian it 

has the distinction of being the oldest educational journal published in our 
country today. 

When in September 1865 the first issue came off the press of August Wie- 

busch and Son under the name of Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt, the 
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Civil War, which had come to a close in the early part of that year, and had 
been followed by the assassination of President Lincoln, was still a smarting 
wound on the body of our nation. Since that time many far-reaching cultural 
and economic changes have marked the development of our country. These 
changes are more or less reflected in the American pattern of education. 

To some of these and other cultural changes our journal has made marked 
adjustments. Originally a German-language publication, it now speaks to 
us exclusively in the American tongue. In accordance with cultural trends, 
it has twice changed its name. Its scope has been extended to include besides 
the parish school, which it originally intended to serve almost exclusively, 
the various auxiliary agencies the church now employs to carry out its pro- 
gram of Christian training on the various age levels. 

Despite these and other changes during the nine decades of its history, 
our journal still maintains its basic objective. Its first editor, Prof. J. C. W. 
Lindemann, president of the then newly established Teachers Seminary at 
Addison, Ill., raises the following question in his preface to the first issue: 
“In which spirit and according to which principles shall this new periodical 
be edited?” Unhesitatingly he supplies this answer: “Inasmuch as God grants 
grace within the range of a frail human being’s possibility, every line in the 
content of this publication shall be in accord with the prayer which all Chris- 
tians have learned from the Lord Himself: ‘Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
Kingdom come.’ ” 

That basic objective set up by the first editor has, thank God, not been 
lost during the past ninety years. It has again been reiterated at the meeting 
of the editorial staff on June 11 of this year when it was emphasized that our 
editorials and articles must reflect the spirit of Christian education and train- 
ing. May God grant that contributors, editors, and readers will always be 
conscious of that vitally important and fixed goal of our journal. f ica 


Break Him In ‘The type of service you will receive from your new 

automobile depends on the care you give it during the 
‘break-in’ period.” Millions of purchasers of new cars have read those words 
in manuals provided by the manufacturers. Perhaps Synod’s institutions of 
teacher training aught to send a “break-in” manual along with the new teachers 
they annually send to the parish schools. 


A new car needs to be loosened up and “run in” before it is placed into 
routine service. Motor, transmission, differential, and other parts need par- 
ticularly considerate care for the first few hundred miles. The same is true 
of a new teacher reporting for duty in mid-August. The teachers’ colleges 
have given him the necessary basic training to be a good teacher, but he still 
needs a “breaking-in” period. 

The parish may expect the new teacher to have a fairly comprehensive 
general education. He will possess certain basic musical knowledge. He may 
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possibly be an excellent musician, depending on his talents and early back- 
ground. He will understand the basic theories of psychology and of teach- 
ing methods. The new teacher will be well acquainted with the Christian 
religion and be personally devoted to it. 

But, like the new lieutenant, the new theological graduate, the new medical 
doctor, a new teacher still needs to learn many things. There is much about 
the running of a congregation and a school that only experience can teach. 
The rewarding life of service in God’s vineyard will deepen and mature his 
attitudes. The help of old hands will show him many of the tricks of the trade. 

When you greet your new teacher this fall, remember he (or she) comes 
not only to teach but to learn. He has had practice teaching, but he is not 
yet a master teacher. He has worked with people, but never under the respon- 
sibility that is now his. He is a consecrated Christian, but, like the rest of 
us, is assailed by the world and the materialistic philosophy. He, too, fights 
an old Adam. May we in the parish help make his experiences among us 
pleasant and rewarding. Show him early what a joy it is to work with God’s 
people. When he experiences difficulty, show him how helpful his co-workers 
in the vineyard can really be. 

So, much depends on the “breaking-in” period. A great responsibility 
rests on the congregation, the pastor, and older teachers. Synod’s colleges 
have done their part to the best of their ability. The type of service you 
receive will depend much on the patience, the understanding, the loving care 
you give during the “break-in” period. PauL ZIMMERMAN 


Light Your Way With the slogan “Light Your Way with Bible Study” 

our Board for Parish Education suggests that during 
Lutheran Education Week, September 25 to October 1, special attention be 
centered on stimulating Bible reading and study among young and old in 
our congregations. 

Although the Bible is the most extensively published book, this does not 
imply that it is the most read book. Even though our Lutheran Church is 
at times labeled the “Bible Church,” we cannot make the claim that our 
membership as a whole merits the praise given the Bereans in St. Paul's day. 

While it is true that in our schools and Sunday schools Bible stories are 
learned and pupils received instruction in Biblical doctrine, acquaintance with 
the Bible through actual reading and study of it is more or less incidental. 
Too many of our families have discontinued the commendable practice of 
conducting daily devotions, and the family altar needs again to be erected 
in these homes. Many adult members today have substituted private Bible 
reading with merely reading the popular devotional booklets. 

There is a need for stimulating interest in more regular and daily reading 
of the Bible. David found the Word of his God to be a lamp unto his feet 
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and a light unto his path. The Savior bids us to search the Scriptures because 
they testify of Him. 

The Board for Parish Education has supplied all teachers and pastors with 
materials in the form of posters, leaflets, pamphlets, rally day programs, and 
lists of available publications for use in school, Sunday school, and Bible 
classes. It is hoped that this material will not be left unused on the desk or 
table of anyone who received it. Its purpose centers in the very essence of 
our program of Christian education and training on all levels. Its suggestions 
are sufficiently varied so as to offer help to any of our educational agencies. 


May God: richly bless every effort on the part of those entrusted with 
positions of educational leadership in our congregations to the end that the 
young and old in their charge will be enabled to light their way through this 
life to the realms of glory beyond through diligent reading and study of 
their Bible. Tek. 


Wanted — Horseflies Historians seem to agree that the Declaration 

of Independence was eventually signed by 
a group of feuding perspiring delegates because they were being unbearably 
tortured by a plague of horseflies which had invaded Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1776. During the sulphurous bickering which preceded the sign- 
ing, Thomas Jefferson, the author of the famous document, suffered much in 
the way of mental anguish. Benjamin Harrison offered this vitriolic state- 
ment: “Gentlemen, there is but one word in this paper which I approve, and 
that is the word ‘Congress.’” 


Benjamin Franklin sat in his chair and dozed. Only occasionally did he 
rise to offer a sagely cogitated comment. Then one fateful hour Franklin 
laid a fatherly hand on jittery Jefferson’s shoulder and told him the follow- 
ing story: 

I had a young friend who was about to open a shop as a hatter. Naturally, 
his first concern was a signboard with these words above a picture of a hat: 
“John Thompson, Hatter, Makes and Sells Hats for Ready Money.” 

He submitted a copy of his idea to his friends. The first friend thought the 
word “Hatter” superfluous, so that was struck out. The next friend observed 
that “Makes Hats” was pointless. Customers would not care who makes the 
hats if they are well made and to their liking. Those words, too, were struck 
out. A third friend objected to “for Ready Money.” It had not been the custom 
in that place to sell on credit. So the hatter erased those words. 

“Sells Hats!” exclaimed yet another friend. “Nobody expects you to give 
them away! Out with those two words!” Now there remained only the word 
“Hats,” and since a hat was painted on the sign, that, too, was superfluous, so 
only the name “John Thompson” was allowed to remain. 


Franklin’s story comes to mind when the resolutions of the many com- 
mittees and conventions which met during the past summer are read. Drop 
the “re” from “resolution,” and one cannot but conclude that the word is prob- 
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ably being abused. The host organization is thanked, the speakers are thanked, 
the custodian is thanked. The perspiring delegates finally leave the unpleasant 
environment of roaring fans, disarranged chairs, and a disorderly distribution 
of tumblers holding varying quantities of stale warm water. They go home, 
stopping in on the way for a snack and a chat with Aunt Lucy and Uncle 
George. 

Besides having the ego inflated with much traveling and an excess of roast 
beef, peas, and apple pie, little is usually accomplished. 

What has happened to the resolutions? The same thing that happened to 
the hatter’s sign. Critical issues probably never reached the resolution stage. 
If they did, a dozen people or more applied the pruning shears and whacked 
off even the fruit-bearing branches. If something significant did remain, it 
was because of some serious irritation. 

The truly great things in life are ordinarily not achieved by organized 
masses, but by individuals who have vision, conviction, and courage. They 
do not always accomplish their objectives. In fact, they may be quite unpop- 
ular, yea, even be burned at the stake. But they do start a conditioning process 
which will permit someone who follows to bring a noble objective to fruition. 
Those who happen to live during the period of accomplishment often become 
heroes and leaders. 

Most any aggressive individual will meet resistance, which can at times 
be quite stubborn. If it becomes too much so, perhaps a good cure would be 
a source of irritation, such as — horseflies. H. G. 


Criticism — What About It? Criticism is a part of the democratic 
process. Many good educators have 


used constructive criticism to their advantage and made real progress be- 
cause of it. 

You may be saying: “We have just started the school year, we are not 
being criticised — yet.” 

Exactly! 

This is the time of the year to do something constructive about criticism 
which may be coming your way later. 

First, join hands with the people in your parish and form a real partner- 
ship in the cause of Christian education. 

To do this, you keep your people informed about what you are doing. You 
get them to help you with the problems. You share your joys with them. 

Then when somebody begins to say some critical things about you and the 
school, you will have a friend who can defend you, speak well of you, and 
put the best construction on what you are doing. 

Second, distinguish between constructive and destructive criticism. The 
National Education Association has listed the differences in the following chart: 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Seeks improvements Tears down and destroys 
Deals with issues Deals with personalities 
Is based on facts Ignores facts 
Is specific Relies on generalities 
Is honest Is frequently distorted 
Uses restraint Tends toward sensationalism 
Recognizes strengths and weaknesses | Underemphasizes strengths and 
Tolerates differing opinions overemphasizes weaknesses 


Is intolerant of differing opinions 


Constructive criticism given out of love for the cause can be a real help 
in building a better school program. People who offer criticism in this fashion 
can often discuss the problems realistically. Destructive criticism sometimes 
has to be dealt with and sometimes ignored. Thus it is always good procedure 
to know from where the criticism comes. Then you may be able to find out 
what is behind it and remedy the factor that is causing the disturbance. 


Third, this is the time of the year to explain your school program to the 
editor of the local paper and to the manager of the local radio and television 
station. 


But above all this is the time of the year to have a good school program 
all ready to roll, to pray to Almighty God for its success, and to get every- 
body working at top speed and in real earnest so there won't be any criticism 
of a destructive nature. 


However, if there is criticism, meet it squarely, analyze it fairly, and use 
it as a guide to build a better school than the one you now have. J.C. 


Harp To REAcH.— Most of us have rather vivid recollections of revival 
meetings when some fiery evangelist would preach “fearlessly” against sin. In 
thunderous tones he talked about drinking and gambling, card-playing and 
profanity, and all the sins of the flesh. He would tell about the terrible hell 
that such sinners were going to, and he would use high pressure methods to 
get the sinners to “hit the sawdust trail.” Occasionally some sinner would be 
converted with blessed results, but usually such a revival left the church and 
the community worse off than before. 


It is true that there were people who committed those sins. But they were 
not the only sinners. In fact, they were not the worst sinners. And such preach- 
ing not only failed to save those who needed saving the most; it made them more 
complacent and self-satisfied. The hardest people to reach with the love of God 
are not the bad people. They know they are bad. They have no defense. The 
hardest ones to win for God are the self-righteous people. — Caartes L, ALLEN 
in When the Heart Is Hungry. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


An ANTI-DELINQUENT ComMuniry. — We must avoid putting abroad the 
impression that citizens in a democracy can place problems in the hands of 
experts and forget about them. No individual, no matter how highly trained, 
can help today’s child to good citizenship unless he operates in a community 
that is truly anti-delinquent.— BrrrramM M. Beck, U.S. Office of Education. 


Training the Child to Know and Use the Bible 


Econ G, WILDGRUBE 


How precious is the Book Divine, 
By inspiration given! 

Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine 
To guide our souls to heaven. 


(L. H. 285:1) 


Precious indeed is our Bible, and 
why? Paul, writing to Timothy, 
stated “All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in _ righteousness” 
(2 Tim. 3:16). It is precious because 
it was given by God Himself; it is His 
own Book: “Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Peter 1:21). It is precious, 
because it shows us the way to life 
eternal: “Blessed are they that hear 
the Word of God and keep it” (Luke 
11:28). It is precious because it tells 
us of our Savior and Redeemer, for 
Jesus Himself has said: “Search the 
Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and they are they 
which testify of Me” (John 5:39). 

But if this precious Book is to bring 
us to our Savior and to our heavenly 
home, then it also must be used. 
“Search the Scriptures,” says Jesus: 
hear them, read them, study them. 
And to whom were these words, 
“Search the Scriptures,’ directed? 
Only to the Jews to whom they were 
originally addressed? By no means. 
These words are recorded in Scrip- 
ture for you and for me; this instruc- 
tion of our Savior applies to all, to 


old and young. 


CHILDREN NEED THE BIBLE 


Isn't Scripture given for all people? 
And are not the children also people? 


They also should know that Jesus is 
the only way to come to the heavenly 
Father. They also should be able to 
base their faith upon the Word of 
Scripture. 

We have beautiful examples in 
Scripture itself, that it is intended also 
for the children. Paul writes to Tim- 
othy: “But continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned and _ hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them; and that from 
a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures” (2 Tim. 3:14,15). And 
then we think of the twelve-year-old 
Jesus in the Temple, so acquainted 
already with the Word of God that 
he was able to discuss Scripture even 
with the doctors, so that “all that 
heard Him were astonished at His 
understanding and answers” (Luke 
2:47). And turning to the Old Testa- 
ment, we hear Moses telling the 
people: “And these words, which 
I command thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart; and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children” (Deut. 
6:6, 7). 

But are we not teaching them the 
Word of God in the Catechism and 
Bible History? We are; but only too 
often we teach them the words of 
Scripture as they have been copied 
into other books. We teach them the 
Catechism and the Bible stories with- 
out leading them into the Scriptures 
themselves. Is there possibly some 
justification to the accusation made 
by a member of a sect: “You Lu- 
therans teach the Catechism, but not 
the Bible; we teach the Bible”? 
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Are we possibly inclined to say that 
it is too difficult to teach the Bible? 
that young children are not able to 
read and understand the Bible? Do 
we think we are wasting too much 
time by using the Bible with the chil- 
dren? But think of the advantages of 
using the Bible. The children will 
then realize that it is the Word of 
Scripture they are studying and not 
the Catechism or Bible story. And by 
constant use of the Bible they will of 
themselves be able to use the Bible 
to study it and to find comfort in it 
which they otherwise would not have. 

Let us consider some practical 
pointers to help the child to know and 
use the Bible. 


THE CHILD SHOULD OWN A BIBLE 

Just as soon as the child is able to 
read, he should have the Bible and 
begin to read in it. In school, in 
Grade 1, he is given a number of 
books from which to read. He takes 
pleasure in being able to handle 
a book and to understand what is 
printed in it. In the same way he 
will take pride in being able to handle 
the Book of Books, to read in that 
Book which should be his constant 
companion for life. 

We may argue that in school the 
child is given a book written on the 
level of the child’s understanding, and 
the Bible is definitely not on that 
level. We should not require children 
in primary grades to read difficult 
passages of Scripture, but the simple 
stories; and if difficult words do occur, 
we pronounce and explain them. In 
our own congregation we had a child 
in Grade 1 who, after having been 
shown how to read the Bible, became 
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so interested that he wanted to read 
through the whole Bible by himself. 
And he did begin with Genesis 1; but 
after reading a few chapters he dis- 
covered it was too much of an under- 
taking for him. But this shows that 
even a child in Grade 1 can read in 
the Bible and may become interested 
doing it. 

The Bible which the child reads 
should be his own; it should not be 
one that belongs to the school, not 
even one that belongs to father or 
mother or some other member of the 
family. The owner of the Bible will 
caution: “Take good care of my Bible. 
Don't tear any leaves; don't get it 
dirty.” Such remarks will not create 
interest and love for that precious 
Book. The Bible should be the child’s 
own Book, of which he will be proud 
and take reasonably good care. The 
first Bible the child owns need not 
be expensive. 


TRAIN THE CHILD TO USE THE BIBLE 

Owning a Bible will not automat- 
ically mean that the child will know 
how to use it and that he will use it 
willingly and eagerly. The Bible can 
still be a closed book to the child. He 
may show pride in being the possessor 
of a Bible and consider it as a fine 
addition to his collection of books. 
The use of the Bible must be taught; 
and that is our responsibility as par- 
ents and teachers. Perhaps a few 
practical suggestions are in place 
here. 

Acquainting with the Books of the 
Bible. —In order to be able to use 
the Bible properly, one should know 
what books it contains and approxi- 
mately where in the Bible each book 
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can be found. Should they memorize 
the books of the Bible, and their 
order? There may be a difference 
of opinion on this point. Personally, 
I do not think much of that method. 
A formal memorization of the books 
of the Bible in their order, especially 
with young children, will not develop 
a love for the Bible; and it is not 
absolutely necessary. How many of 
us pastors and teachers are able to 
recite the books of the Bible in their 
order? I know that I am not able 
to do that; and yet I can readily find 
a book without consulting the index. 

A method, which I have found very 
successful, is to construct a small 
bookcase with shelves, and then make 
66 blocks of wood, labeling each as 
a book of the Bible. Then let the 
children play with this, trying to 
place all of the books in their proper 
position. At first they will use the 
index in the Bible and painstakingly 
look for each book. Gradually they 
will be able to do it without such 
extra help. I have had children who 
were able to place each one of the 
66 books in its proper position in 
seven minutes or less. Can you do 
that? And yet, if I would ask them 
to recite the 66 books in order, they 
were not always able to do that. By 
this method they developed what 
you and I have, namely a Lokal- 
gedaechtnis, a relation of one book 
to the other and the association of 
all the books. Another device is to 
make flannelgraph fruit jars, label- 
ing each, and then let the children 
arrange the jars on shelves on the 
flannel board. Standard Publishing 
Company of Cincinnati has suede- 
back houses for each book, and each 
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group of houses may represent a divi- 
sion of the Bible. 


Using the Bible Means Reading It. 
— Teaching children how to find the 
books of the Bible is not enough. This 
accomplishment must be followed up 
with frequent use of the Bible. Chil- 
dren must put into practice the ability 
acquired. True, both go hand in 
hand; while they are learning the 
location of the books, they should be 
given various exercises in looking up 
different passages of Scripture. We' 
should not fail in giving children 
opportunities to use the Book that 
should be their lifelong companion. 

The Sunday school lessons are de- 
signed to make use of the Bible. 
Reading the story direct from the 
Bible makes children realize that it 
actually is a story from the Bible and 
at the same time acquaints them with 
Bible language. We do the same in 
Saturday school. I do not know 
whether any child in. my congrega- 
tion has a Bible story book, but I do 
know that the children take it for 
granted that we use the Bible so that 
they automatically bring their Bible 
with them to Saturday school and to 
vacation Bible school without being 
told to do so. 

Even in the home the Bible should 
be used by children. When the family 
gathers for family worship, the chil- 
dren could well look up the Scripture 
reading for the day, and even be per- 
mitted to read the section. 

When teaching the Catechism, the 
children may occasionally look up cer- 
tain Scripture passages mentioned, 
especially when it is desirable to have 
a Scripture passage more complete 
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than it is printed in the Catechism. 
The new synodical Catechism has 
many of the Scripture passages short- 
ened; e.g., passage no. 153 (Psalm 
51:10) reads simply: “Create in me 
a clean heart.” Again, some Scripture 
passages will make a deeper impres- 
sion if studied from the Bible instead 
of from the Catechism. I always ask 
the children to study Matt. 18:15-17 
directly from the Bible. 

In reading Scripture, there are two 
more points that might be empha- 
sized. The one is that the children 
be given not spasmodic, but regular 
opportunity to use and read the Bible. 
The other point is to give every child 
the opportunity to read. I am fully 
aware that some educators advise not 
to let the poor readers read orally, 
as their inability may have a bad in- 
fluence upon the others. I cannot 
fully agree. I know that it is a torture 
to listen to someone stumbling over 
words or mispronouncing them, but 
how will a child learn to read the 
Bible if he is never given an oppor- 
tunity? Give him a chance. Let us 
not be discouraged because a child 
is a poor reader. Let us not even be 
discouraged if he is still a poor reader 
after one year. Some will remain poor 
readers of the Bible at the end of their 
earthly life. 


CREATE INTEREST 

When we teach the children how to 
use the Bible, we must also awaken 
in them a desire to use it. Interest in 
Scripture can be developed by vari- 
ous means. 

The little book Leading Children 
into the Bible, by Allan Hart Jahs- 
mann, is very good. In this booklet 
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is a chapter on “Selections of Bible 
Content for Children,” giving exer- 
cises for reading and memorization of 
Scripture texts that will create in- 
terest. 

Bible quiz books are good to use, 
and there are many on the market, 
giving a variety of quizzes. The chil- 
dren might be given these quizzes, 
and after they have answered them, 
then give them the Bible reference to 
look up and check their answers. 
A certain quiz may arouse their in- 
terest to such an extent that they will 
read more than only the verses indi- 
cated, and they will read with under- 
standing. If they are asked to read 
a complete book of the Bible, give 
them a questionnaire to see whether 
they understood what they read. For 
reading Luke by younger children, 
A Dakota Christmas, published by 
the Christian Education Publishing 
Company, Highland, IIl., contains six 
questions for each chapter which are 
very good. For any book of the New 
Testament, questions with practical 
application for older children are 
found in Bible Quiz Book by J. Ver- 
non Jacobs. 


A word of warning might be in 
place here: Do not use quizzes to 
such an extent that they become 
tiring. 

One may make his own questions 
to arouse interest in reading the Bible. 
Here are a few examples: 


Was the whole city of Jericho destroyed 
on the seventh day when Joshua and 
Israel marched around it? Were all 
the walls of the city leveled? Read 
Joshua 2 and 7 for the answers. 


Did you ever know that leaves of plants 
got so big that you could sit in their 
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shade? Read Jonah 4:6. Why did 
Jonah sit there? (This might be an 


incentive to read the whole book of 

Jonah. ) 

Did you ever hear of wrapping pigs, 
cows, sheep, chickens, ducks, pigeons, 
and other animals in a sheet? Read 
Acts 10. 

One can tell a Bible story in an 
interesting manner, but stop short of 
the climax. Then children may be 
directed to read it in the Bible for 
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themselves. For example, a law was 
passed that all the Jews should be 
killed on one day. How were they 
saved? Read Esther 8. 

Training children to know and use 
the Bible can be very interesting both 
for the children and for the teacher. 
There’s just one Book for the tender 

years, 

One Book alone for guiding 


The little feet through the joys and fears 
That unknown days are hiding. 


PEN SWIPES 


© If you are distressed about the quality of education today, meditate on what 
Confucius said 2,500 years ago: 

“The teachers of today just go on repeating things in a rigmarole fashion, 
annoy the students with constant questions, and repeat the same things over and 
over again. They do not try to find out what the students’ natural inclinations 
are, so that the students are forced to pretend to like their studies, nor do they 
try to bring out the best in their talents.” 


In 1838 Horace Mann wrote a report on the quality of instruction in 
reading. He said: 

“I have devoted special pains to learn, with some degree of numerical 
accuracy, how far the reading in our schools is an exercise of the mind in 
thinking and feeling, and how far it is a barren action of the organs of speech 
upon the atmosphere. ... The result is, that more than eleven twelfths of all 
the children in the reading classes in our schools do not understand the meaning 
of the words they read; that they do not master the sense of the reading lessons; 
and that the ideas and feelings intended by the author to be conveyed to, and 
excited in, the reader’s mind, still rest in the author’s intention, never having 
yet reached the place of their destination.” 

Are you still worried? 


@ Whenever you feel distressed about the people who represent us in Con- 
gress, read the following excerpt from a letter which Alexander Hamilton wrote 
to George Washington on February 13, 1778: 

“There is a matter which often obtrudes itself upon my mind, and which 
requires the attention of every person of sense and influence among us; I mean 
a hapa of representation in the great councils of America. It is a mel- 
ancholy truth, Sir, the effects of which we daily see and feel, that there is not 
so much wisdom in a certain body as there ought to be, and as the success of 
our affairs absolutely demands. Many members of it are no doubt men, in 
every respect, fit for trust; but this cannot be said of it as a body. Folly, 
caprice, a want of foresight, comprehension, and dignity, characterize the 
general tenor of their actions. 

“America once had a representation that would do honor to any nation. 
The present falling off is very alarming and dangerous. What is the cause? and 
how is it to be remedied? are questions that the welfare of these states requires 
should be well attended to. The great men, who composed our first council — 
are they dead, have they deserted the cause, or what has become of them? . . .” 


Notes on the Chronology of the Bible 


A. M. REHWINKEL 


One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of our Bible is its chronology. 
It traces the history of the human 
race to its very beginning. There is 
no similar record to it in all secular 
history. The early chronologies of 
other nations are based on fragments 
of unreliable records, and the more 
ancient these records are, the more 
vague, uncertain, meager, and unre- 
liable they become. But the very 
opposite is true of the chronology of 
the Bible. This chronology begins 
with Adam and lists in regular suc- 
cession the generations which follow 
from the beginning on throughout 
the entire period of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The first chapter of Genesis has 
the complete chronology of the first 
seven days of the history of our world, 
giving a day-by-day account of the 
progress of the work of creation. 

In chapter 5 of Genesis we find an 
accurate chronology of the early pa- 
triarchs. The chronology is definite 
and complete. Every statement con- 
nects perfectly with the preceding 
one. Two events are always given in 
the life of an individual patriarch. 
First, the birth of the son by whom 
the genealogy is to be carried on and, 
second, the date of the death of the 
patriarch. The table begins with the 
first year of Adam and extends to the 
500th year of Noah. It covers the en- 
tire period from the Creation to the 
Flood. 


Again in Genesis 11 we find a simi- 
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lar and an equally accurate chrono- 
logical table from Shem to Abraham. 
In subsequent chapters of Genesis the 
chronology is carried on from Abra- 
ham down to Joseph. The succeeding 
books of Moses extend the chronology 
to the Exodus and to the wanderings 
of the Children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness. In Joshua and in the first book 
of Chronicles we find the chronology 
carried on from Israel’s entrance into 
the Promised Land to the Babylonian 
Captivity. Ezra and Nehemiah carry 
on from there to about 400 B.C. 
From then on Bible events are in- 
timately connected with Persian, 
Greek, and Roman history, for which 
we have an accurate chronology. 
And Luke completes the chronology 
carrying it down all the way from 
Adam to Christ. 

It is also significant that in Genesis 
4:17-24 we have another genealogical 
table, namely, that of Cain and his 
descendants. But, strange enough, in 
that chronology there is no year or 
date given as to the birth of the first 
son or the death of the senior patri- 
arch, They are merely mentioned in 
succession, and the purpose seems to 
be to show what material and cultural 
progress was made by this line of the 
descendants of Adam. 

Now while it is true that the Bible 
chronology is the most detailed and 
most complete genealogical record in 
existence, which has no parallel in all 
of history, it must also be admitted 
that this genealogical record contains 
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some very real difficulties which have 
caused doubts and controversies in 
the church from the time of the early 
church fathers to the present day. 
There are many churchmen today 
who attach little or no value to these 
genealogies as a reliable timetable 
for the Old Testament period, and 
especially do they refuse to accept 
them as a basis upon which to calcu- 
late the age of the earth or of the 
human race. 

There are a number of difficulties 
found in the Biblical chronology. One 
is the discrepancy between the Mas- 
oretic text and the Septuagint. An- 
other raises a question regarding the 
time the Children of Israel spent in 
Egypt. And still another concerns 
the number of years covered by the 
period of Judges. All of these diffi- 
culties, however, are not insurmount- 
able or more difficult than other exe- 
getical problems, nor do they very 
seriously affect the time involved in 
the Old Testament period. 

One of the problems in the past 
has been to find an unchallenged date 
either inside or outside of the Bible 
from which it would be possible to 
begin exact reckoning. There is no 
such fixed date in the period of the 
patriarchs and the early history of 
Israel. But when we come down to 
the time of the Kings of Israel and 
of Judah, we do have such a date 
which is definitely established. In 
fact, we have two such well-estab- 
lished points in history from which 
we can make our reckoning. 

The first is the Ptolemaic Canon 
and the second the Limmu List. The 
Ptolemaic Canon is a work of Clau- 


dius Ptolemaeus, an ancient Egyptian 
astronomer of the second Christian 
century, who records in his canon of 
kings the names of the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek monarchs. His 
catalog of kings begins with Nabonas- 
sar of Babylon and extends to Alex- 
ander the Great, giving the length of 
the reign of each king. This list and 
its chronology has been tested by 
scholars from every point of view, 
and it has stood the test. More than 
that, it has been confirmed by astron- 
omy. It is therefore regarded as one 
of the most accurate chronological 
works of antiquity, and the date it 
establishes is the year 747 B.C., the 
year in which Nabonassar ascended 
the Babylonian throne. 

A second well-established date is 
furnished by the Assyrian Limmu 
List. In Assyria each year was named 
after the Limmu officer who held 
a position similar to that of the 
Roman consul. An unbroken list of 
such Limmu officers is available from 
the year 893 to 667 B.C. The ac- 
curacy of these dates has been veri- 
fied by astronomy. In the year 763, 
when the Limmu office was held by 
a man called Pur Sagalia, a great 
eclipse of the sun was reported as 
having occurred in Assyria in the 
month of Silvan, which is the equi- 
valent of our month of June. Astrono- 
mers have confirmed this reported 
eclipse by calculating backwards and 
have found that a total eclipse oc- 
curred in Nineveh and the surround- 
ing Assyria on the fifteenth of June 
in the year 763 B.C. It lasted 2 hours 
and 43 minutes and occurred at 10:10 
in the morning. The accuracy of the 
Assyrian chronology for the period in- 
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dicated is therefore well established. 
While the Ptolemaic Canon furnishes 
us with certain dates from 747 to 
331 B.C., the Assyrian Limmu List 
carries these dates back to 893 B.C. 
Between the dates of 763 to 898 B. C. 
the Assyrian chronology is therefore 
reliable. On the basis of this chro- 
nology we have two accurate dates in 
the reign of Shalmaneser II, who 
ruled in Assyria from 860 to 825 B. C. 
These dates are of great importance 
for Biblical chronology. 

In 854 B. C. Shalmaneser II fought 
a great battle at Quarquar against the 
kings of Syria and Palestine, among 
whom is mentioned King Ahab of 
Israel, whose name appears in the 
inscription of Shalmaneser II. Ahab 
was still ruling in Israel in the year 
854 B.C. That date therefore is cer- 
tain in Biblical history. From these 
inscriptions we can also establish the 
date of Jehu, who also is mentioned 
in the inscription of Shalmaneser. 
Jehu ascended the throne in 842 B. C., 
but in the same year that Jehu be- 
came king over Israel, Athalia as- 
cended the throne of Judah, and so 
we have two fixed dates in the history 
of Israel and Judah from which we 
can work backward on the basis of 
Biblical chronology to David and 
then to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, and from then with the help 
of some valuable chronological infor- 
mation found in Acts 18:20 and Gal. 
3:17 and 1 Kings 6:1 backward to 
Abraham, and with the chronology of 
Genesis from Abraham to Creation. 
The chronology of the book of Judges 
causes some difficulties, as was already 
pointed out, but the discrepancy is 
only about 120 years. It is quite pos- 
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sible that some copyist made an error 
when copying the number of years in- 
volved regarding a certain judge, or 
there is the other possibility that the 
judges as they are listed and appear 
in consecutive order probably ruled 
simultaneously, which could easily 
account for those 120 years. This dif- 
ference brings us to the question con- 
cerning the validity or trustworthiness 
of Bishop James Ussher’s chronology. 

For the last two or three hundred 
years the church more or less un- 
officially accepted and was guided by 
Bishop Ussher’s chronology in fixing 
the dates for the important events in 
Biblical history. 

According to this chronology Crea- 
tion occurred at 4004 B.C. No one 
will deny that Bishop Ussher did 
a commendable piece of work in his 
attempt to establish a workable 
chronology for Biblical history, and it 
is also admitted that for general pur- 
poses his chronology is quite accept- 
able. But a careful examination of 
this chronology will show that it does 
not solve all the chronological dif- 
ficulties of the Old Testament, but 
rather creates some new ones. Every 
Bible student knows that it is difficult, 
for example, to account for the 480 
years of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt ac- 
cording to Ussher’s chronology. Fur- 
thermore, Ussher’s chronology does 
not allow sufficient time for the in- 
crease and spread of the world popu- 
lation which must be assumed for the 
time of Abraham, nor does it offer 
a satisfactory solution for some of the 
chronological difficulties found in the 
period of the Judges. Apparently 
Bishop Ussher based his calculations 
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solely on the Masoretic text. He did 
the best he could with the source 
available, but on that basis alone 
could not solve satisfactorily the dif- 
ficulties referred to. 

To solve these difficulties two other 
important sources must be considered. 
These are, first, the Samaritan text 
and, second, the Septuagint. Both the 
Samaritan text and the Septuagint 
are very old and independent manu- 
scripts, but in general are in very 
close agreement with each other in 
their chronology from the Flood to 
Abraham, which is of the greatest im- 
portance for solving some of the most 
vexing problems of Old Testament 
chronology. 

According to the Masoretic text, 
followed by Bishop Ussher, the Flood 
occurred 1,656 years after Creation, 
but according to the Septuagint, 2,242 
years elapsed between these two 
events. According to the Septuagint, 
Shem was born 2450 B.C., and the 
Flood occured 3324 B.C. The Sep- 
tuagint adds 1,552 years to Ussher’s 
chronology or places Creation at 
5556 B. C. instead of 4004 B. C. 

The question now arises which of 
these two or three texts is the most 
acceptable. No one, of course, is able 
to answer that question with absolute 
finality. But there are compelling 
reasons to assume that the Septuagint 
was translated in the third century 
B.C. and was, therefore, based on 
a very old manuscript. 

This manuscript could not have 
been far removed from Ezra and the 
Great Synagog. The discrepancy in 
the chronology of the Masoretic text 
and the Septuagint for the period 
between the Flood and Abraham is 
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due almost entirely to the fact that 
the word for “one hundred” was 
omitted in giving the age of the pa- 
triarchs at the birth of their first son 
in the Masoretic text, but it is found 
in the Septuagint. For example, Salah 
is 80 years old in the Masoretic text 
when he begat Eber (Gen. 11:14), 
but is 130 in the Septuagint. Eber 
is 34 years old in the Masoretic text 
when he begat Peleg (Gen. 11:16), 
but is 134 years old in the Septuagint. 
Peleg is 30 years old when he begets 
Reu in the Masoretic text (Gen. 
11:18), but is 130 years in the Sep- 
tuagint, and so on with the other 
patriarchs. In addition, the Septua- 
gint adds the name Kainan to the list 
and places him between Arphaxad 
and Salah (Gen. 11:12, 18) while the 
name Kainan does not occur in the 
Masoretic text. Luke in his genealog- 
ical table, chapter 3, follows the Sep- 
tuagint and mentions Kainan (Luke 
3:36). When we compare the ages of 
the ten patriarchs from Shem to Abra- 
ham at the birth of their first son as 
given in the Masoretic text, we dis- 
cover a very great and sudden drop 
in years as compared with the pre- 
vious generations. But when we again 
go beyond this period of the ten pa- 
triarchs and come to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the ages rise again and 
are more nearly in harmony with the 
ages of the earlier patriarchs. It is 
reasonable, then, to assume the pos- 
sibility that in some way the word 
for “one hundred” was dropped by 
the copyist of the Masoretic text, but 
was still found in the older Hebrew 
manuscript from which the Septua- 
gint was translated. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the Samaritan 
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text is in substantial agreement on 
this point with the Septuagint. Also 
by the genealogy of Luke 3. Further- 
more, it is well-nigh impossible to 
harmonize the chronology of the 
Masoretic text for the period from 
the Flood to Abraham with other 
known events in the history of the 
same period. 

The chronology of the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan texts offers the 
most satisfactory solution for these 
and other difficulties. As stated above, 
according to the chronology of the 
Septuagint, the Flood occurred in 
8324 B.C. This would mean that 
there was a period of more than 1,000 
years between the Flood and Abra- 
ham. This again would mean that 
there was a period of time sufficiently 
long to make possible the increase 
and spread of the population which 
must be postulated for the time of 
Abraham, and furthermore, sufficient 
time was allowed for the development 
of the magnificent civilizations of 
Babylon, Egypt, and the Aegean 
world which was contemporaneous 
with, and even antedated, Abraham. 

Finally, the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint and the Samaritan texts will 
also solve the problem of the pyra- 
mids in their relation to Biblical 
chronology. According to this chron- 
ology, the Flood occurred in 3324 
B.C., while according to the most 
recent calculations, the pryamids were 
not built until about 2400 B.C. This 
would, therefore, allow a period of 
about 900 years between the Flood 
and the building of the pyramids, 
a period long enough for Egypt's pop- 
ulation and civilization to develop 
sufficiently to make possible the crea- 
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tion of these magnificent monuments 
of the culture and genius of these 
remarkable people. Nine hundred 
years in our own time would take us 
back to the Crusades and 200 years 
before the building of the great 
Gothic cathedrals in Europe. The 
development of the Western world 
and the increase in population since 
then has been stupendous. And so 
900 years was long enough at that 
time to accomplish those monumental 
achievements of the early Egyptians. 

There remains one more problem 
of Biblical chronology to be solved. 
This question concerns the seven days 
of the creation week, and the question 
is: What was the length of the day 
during the week of creationP Was 
it a solar day of 24 hours, or does 
the term day here signify an indef- 
inite period, each day possibly repre- 
senting many millions of years? Lib- 
eral theologians, and of course many 
scientists who still want to be Chris- 
tians and wish to be recognized as 
men who accept the Bible as the 
Word of God, maintain emphatically 
that the word day cannot mean a day 
of 24 hours in Genesis 1, but must 
mean a long period of time in order to 
harmonize Genesis with the theories 
of geology and also in order to solve 
some other difficulties. They point 
out that the Hebrew word yom is not 
always used to mean only a day of 24 
hours, but is sometimes used in the 
Bible to mean a long period of time. 
And in support of their argument they 
not only quote passages in which this 
is the case, but also refer to Ps. 90:4, 
where the Psalmist writes: “For a 
thousand years in Thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past and as 
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a watch in the night.” They also 
point to 2 Peter 3:8, where the Apostle 
writes: “That one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years and a thou- 
sand years as one day.” In reply to 
that we would say that it is of course 
readily admitted that the Hebrew 
word yom as used in the Old Testa- 
ment does not always mean a day 
of 24 hours, but is sometimes used to 
mean a longer period of time. But 
the question here is: Does the text 
and the context in Genesis 1 require 
that the word have this meaning? 
_ A fundamental principle of Bible in- 
terpretation, and for that matter for 
any other document, is that a word 
must always be taken in its first and 
literal sense unless context and other 
circumstances compel the reader to 
assume another meaning. The well- 
_ known example for this is the words 
of Jesus when He called Herod a fox. 
Herod, as we know, was not a fox in 
the real sense of that word, but he 
was a man, and hence the words as 
used by Jesus cannot be taken in the 
first or literal sense. Jesus evidently 
intended to convey some _ other 
thought. But that brings us to the 
very important question: Is there any- 
thing in the context in Genesis 1 that 
would compel us to assume any other 
but the literal and basic meaning of 
the word day as used here? In reply 
to that it must be said that for the 
unbiased and unsophisticated reader 
it is evident beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that Moses intended to convey 
the idea that the first, the second, and 
all the other days of the creation 
week were days of 24 hours each, 
and the language not only requires 
that, but Moses supplies additional 
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evidence which makes it clear beyond 
a doubt when he says that an evening 
and morning were the first, second, 
and third and all the other days. 
Evening and morning are the term- 
inus a quo and terminus ad quem of 
a natural solar day of 24 hours. All 
that would be utterly meaningless if 
some other kind of “day” had been in 
the mind of the sacred writer. And to 
make even more certain what is 
already clear from the language it- 
self, Moses provides this additional 
proof when he points to the creation 
week as the basis for the Old Testa- 
ment Sabbath. He writes in Ex. 20: 
9, 10: “Six days shalt thou labor and 
do all thy work, but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates. For in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, 
and all that in them is, and rested 
on the seventh day. Wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day and 
hallowed it.” And in Gen. 2:1-3 we 
read: “Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished and all the host 
of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended His work which He had 
made; and He rested on the seventh 
day from all His work which He had 
made. And God blessed the seventh 
day and sanctified it, because that in 
it He had rested from all His work 
which God created and made.” Cp. 
also Ex. 16:26; 23:12; Lev. 23:8; Jer. 
17:24; Luke 18:14. Only by doing 
violence to the clear text and to every 
sound principle of interpretation can 
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the days of Creation be converted 
into periods of millions of years. 

To summarize: 

_ 1. The chronology of Genesis is 
confirmed by the chronology found 
in 1 Chronicles 1, and both are con- 
firmed by Luke in Chapter 8. It is 
most significant indeed that God saw 
fit to have these genealogies recorded 
so often and with such detail both in 
the Old and the New Testament. 

The three chronologies are in com- 
plete harmony with one another with 
one exception: at one point in the 
chronology of Luke where he inserts 
the name of Kainan after Arphaxad. 
In this chronology Luke evidently 
followed ithe Septuagint, as we have 
already pointed out. Surely the Holy 
Spirit was not in error three times 
when He had the holy men of God 
record these genealogical tables. And 
certainly there must also have been 
a definite reason for having them re- 
corded. 

If we are not willing to accept the 
infallibility of the Bible in its chron- 
ology, then what about its reliability 
in other difficult questions, such as 
the fall of man, which most modern 
theologians treat as a myth; Joshua’s 
forty-eight-hour day; Jonah and the 
whale; the parting of the Red Sea; the 
standing of the water as a wall when 
Joshua crossed the Jordan; the Virgin 
Birth; the Incarnation; the resurrec- 
tion from the dead of Christ and of 
all the dead; the mystery of the Lord’s 
Supper, and a thousand other mys- 
terious and miraculous events re- 
corded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments? When Paul writes (2 Tim. 
3:15) that all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable 
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for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness, it cer- 
tainly also applies to this part of Holy 
Writ. That God had a very definite 
purpose in having the chronology re- 
corded so painstakingly is evident 
from the fact that Luke traces the 
genealogical line from Adam _ to 
Christ. In the first Adam, created 
in the image of God, man came into 
being, but also fell from his high 
estate. In Christ, the second Adam, 
who according to His human nature 
is a lineal descendant of the first 
Adam, man is again restored to his 
original dignity and again made 
a child of God and an heir of eternal 
life. The two events belong together, 
and both occurred in historic times. 

2. By means of the genealogical 
tables found in the Old and in the 
New Testament we are able to de- 
termine with reasonable accuracy the 
age of the earth and of the human 
race. 

Bishop Ussher, however, in all 
probability, is not quite correct when 
he places Creation at the date of 
4004 B.C. A more likely date, based 
on the text of the Septuagint, would 
probably be 5556 B.C., making the 
total age of the earth and of man at 
the present time about 7,500 to 8,000 
years, but that is far from the aeons 
of time postulated by geology and 
liberal theology. But whether or not 
the exact age of the earth can be 
established with absolute certainty, 
the fact remains that according to the 
entire Gospel the creation, the fall, 
and the redemption of man all occur 
within historic time, which does not 
allow the astronomical figures as- 
sumed for the age of the world and 
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the history of man by modern 
scholars. 


8. The clear text of Genesis 1 and 
fundamental principles of interpre- 
tation compel us to take the days of 
the creation week in their literal sense 
as days of 24 hours each if we are to 
regard all of the Bible including the 
writings of Moses as the inspired and 
infallible revelation of God. 
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A FEW FACTS 
— In 1955 American business will spend ten billion dollars to package its 


products. 


— Some 600,000 persons are injured each year as a result of the national 


do-it-yourself trend. 


— The average city family’s income in 1955 is $6,393. The average income 
of American families, farm and nonfarm, is $5,330. 


— At the beginning of 1950 there was one automobile for every three per- 
sons 14 years of age or over; by 1975, it is estimated, there will be one car for 
every two and a half persons in that age group. 


— One third of the average American family budget goes into the three 


categories of food, liquor, and tobacco. 


—Farm families devote just about the same percentage of their money 
expenditures to the purchase of food as do nonfarm families. 


— The Port of New York Authority expects that the city will be accom- 
modating two million helicopter passengers in 1960. Total helicopter pas- 
sengers for the nation as a whole are estimated at 6.1 million passengers for 


1960. 


— Approximately two thirds of all American households own at least one 


car, and 8 per cent own two or more. 


— American eating habits have altered radically over the past fifty years, 
with the shift toward fruits and vegetables and away from cereals and potatoes 


being especially marked. 


— Americans drank an average of about 17 gallons of beer and other malt 
brews per person in a recent year, about four quarts of hard liquor and four 


quarts of wine. 


— More and more of the fruits and vegetables purchased by consumers are 
canned or frozen. In 1910—1919, 6 pounds of canned fruits and juices were 
purchased for every 100 pounds of fresh; in 1950, 33 pounds of canned fruits 
and juices — plus 4 pounds of frozen — were purchased for every 100 pounds 


of fresh. 


— The first recorded strike or work stoppage in this country took place in 
1776, when painters in New York City “turned out” for higher wages. 


Twentieth Century Fund 


Primary Art for Beginning Teaching “Daze” 


GWENN SONSTROEM 


American children sport new shoes, 
dresses, and sweaters on that impor- 
tant first day of school. A general 
feeling of newness permeates the 
classroom. To maintain the spirit of 
the occasion, the wise teacher of pri- 
mary art also tries to have something 
new for her class, something to stim- 
ulate and challenge the child. In the 
area of primary art the beginning 
teacher and the returning teacher 
often find it difficult to offer some- 
thing new and unique. The follow- 
ing are some suggestions for the be- 
ginning days of school. The materials 
utilized are readily available to every 
primary teacher. The projects should 
help the young pupil to maintain his 
enthusiasm for school, feel satisfac- 
tion in accomplishment, and thus de- 
velop confidence in himself. 

In art work the child expresses him- 
self, but before he is able to do this, 
he must have something he wishes to 
communicate. For this reason begin- 
ning art work is generally correlated 
with some other phase of the class- 
room curriculum. 

Correlating Art with Bible Stories. 
The story of Creation presents an ex- 
cellent opportunity for interesting 
handwork. The beautiful and delicate 
butterfly reminds the child of God’s 
creative works. What fun it is for the 
child to “create” his own butterfly! 
This can be done in a very simple 
manner. The child is given an outline 
of a butterfly (or he can draw his own 
. outline), and he cuts it out. He then 
pastes on bits of colored paper to 
form a design on both sides of the 
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butterfly. A clothespin is scotch-taped 
through the center of the butterfly 
and a piece of yarn is tied around 
the clothespin head for the antennae. 
The butterfly can be placed on the 
edge of drapery or on a tree branch, 
if so desired. (See illustration No. 1.) 


@ Yarn 


Illustration No. 1 


For the story of the Flood many of 
the second- and third-grade children 
have already drawn pictures of Noah’s 
Ark and some of the animals enter- 
ing it. They would like to do some- 
thing new. The first group project 
of the year can very easily grow from 
this story. Some of the children can 
help the teacher in constructing an 
ark from a cardboard box, while other 
children draw the animals. The whole 
animal except the legs is drawn, 
colored on both sides, and then cut 
out. So that the animals will actually 
stand, each child uses two clip-on 
clothespins for legs. He paints or 
colors the legs to match the animals 
and clips them higher or lower on the 
paper bodies to get the proper pro- 
portions of the different animals. This 
table project will be a source of enjoy- 
ment for the entire class, since every- 
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one has contributed toward it. (See 
illustration No. 2.) 


Illustration No. 2 


Correlating Art with Science. The 
breath-taking beauty of a tree in fall 
can be captured by children through 
numerous methods and with varied 
materials. 

One of the simplest and _ best 
methods for the kindergarten child 
is to draw the trunk of a tree on blue 
construction paper (or some other 
color of his choice). He then tears 
pieces of fall-colored construction 
paper into bits, which are pasted on 
the background construction paper 
to form the tree. Some of the pieces 
are pasted “in mid-air” to represent 
falling leaves, and others are pasted 
on the ground. (See _ illustration 
No. 8.) 


Tlustration No. 3 


Second and third graders may like 
to use tempera for their trees. They 
begin by painting in the tree trunk. 
Dipping a small piece of sponge into 
the fall colors of tempera and spong- 
ing in the tree form will produce an 
interesting and realistic effect. 


A still different effect can be 
achieved by haphazardly chalking in 
patches of the fall colors and rubbing 
the chalked area with a cloth so that 
the colors blend. (See illustration 
No. 4.) 


Illustration No. 4 


Still another variation for a fall tree 
would be to scratch-draw it. First, 
the tree trunk is drawn and colored. 
The rest of the paper is blocked off, 
and the children heavily crayola the 
various blocks with the fall colors. 
After this they cover the entire page, 
except the tree trunk, with heavy 
black crayola and use the rounded 
end of a paper clip to scratch off the 
black crayola to form the tree, falling 
leaves, and leaves on the ground. 


Correlating Art with October Holi- 
days. The first holiday of the school 
year is October 12, Columbus Day. 
Even the little children are thrilled to 
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hear about the adventures of Colum- 
bus and his three ships, the Nina, the 
Pinta, and the Santa Maria. They 
will be anxious to show the three 
ships sailing across the ocean. They 
can do this in a very simple manner 
in three dimensions. Starting with 
a sheet of blue construction paper 
representing water, the children chalk 
in the waves. They then cut three 
boats (top view) from red construc- 
tion paper and three sails from white 
construction paper. The red boats 
with the sails already pasted on them 
are then pasted at intervals on the 
blue construction paper. The chil- 
dren will enjoy the way the sails stand 
up and can use their finished picture 
to tell the story of Christopher Colum- 
bus. (Illustration No. 5.) 


Illustration No. 5 


The other festival celebrated in our 
Lutheran schools in October is Ref- 
ormation Day. After the children 
have been told in simple terms about 
Dr. Martin Luther and the beginning 
of the Lutheran Church, they can 
draw their own church. The doors 
can be cut so that they open and shut. 
Behind the doors and windows the 
children paste a piece of colored cel- 
lophane. At the top of the page these 
words can be printed: “The church 
doors are open. Won't you come in 
and say “Thank you’ to God?” (Illus- 
tration No. 6.) 


[September 


Illustration No. 6 


Before using any of these beginning 
art ideas, she is a wise teacher who 
makes the project herself so that she 
can foresee any difficulties the chil- 
dren may encounter. She will become 
familiar with all of the materials nec- 
essary to complete the picture. She 
will then be very clear and definite in 
her directions to the children. Small 
children also enjoy and profit by see- 
ing the finished product, even though 
they are urged to modify the project 
according to their own creative abil- 
ities. With many of the projects it is 
helpful to put the directions on the 
board in the order in which they are 
to be followed and to go through 
them with the children before the 
project is started. In some instances 
it is helpful to have a completely 
directed lesson where only one direc- 
tion is given and followed at a time. 
That, however, leaves little oppor- 
tunity for the child to work at his own 
speed. Some children often find 
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troublesome amusements to occupy 
their time while others are still 
working. 

Although one cannot stress often 
enough the importance of giving clear 
and definite directions, the success 
of a project depends upon proper 
motivation. If the teacher has moti- 
vated the children, made them en- 
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thusiastic about the project, and 
shows delight with every spark of 
originality she sees in the children’s 
work, the children will grow under 
her encouragement. Then Billy’s 
mother will say, “I never knew Billy 
had it in him until he came to your 
grade. You must know how to bring 
it out.” 


Dancer! — In their unceasing efforts to shape the thinking and attitudes 
of what they call the “masses,” the Reds have always devoted much attention 
to idea-molding fields, such as education, the press, radio, and television. Here, 
too, they are still dangerously active. There can be no doubt that the great 
majority of American teachers are loyal citizens, yet a witness who formerly 
held a high position in the Communist Party recently testified that the Party 
has members at work in every kind of educational institution, from nursery 


schools to the universities. 


For example, Communist teachers or fellow travelers are subtly persuading 
children aged 2 to 5 not to believe in religion, and are poisoning their minds 
with contempt or dislike for other “capitalistic institutions.” In one of many 
colleges where Communists are known to have taught, there was a teacher 
who tried to get over to his students the idea that “Communism is the only hope 
of Mexico.” At one of our great universities a renowned scientist recently 
compared Christianity unfavorably to Marxism, and stated that “Marxism has 
that optimism which alone can build a new world.” 

Being good tacticians, the Communists realize that one concealed Party 
member in education may be worth a dozen in less strategic fields, and some 
of their more successful propagandists in this area have influenced, and are 
influencing, the ideas of thousands of impressionable young people. — J. Epcar 


Hoover. 


Gain By Loss. — The story is told of an only survivor of a shipwreck who 
was thrown upon an uninhabited island. After a while he managed to build 
a rude hut, in which he placed the “little all” that he had saved from the 
sinking ship. He prayed to God for deliverance, and anxiously scanned the 
horizon each day to hail any ship that might chance to be passing that way. 

One day, upon returning from a hunt for food, he was horrified to find his 
hut in flames. All that he had, had now gone up in smoke! The worst had 
happened, or so it appeared. But that which seemed to have happened for 


the worst was, in reality, for the best. 


To the man’s limited vision, it was the worst. To God’s infinite wisdom, 
his loss was for the best — that for which he had prayed. The very next day 
a ship arrived. “We saw your smoke signal,” the captain said. 

Can we not take our seeming calamities, and look for God’s best in them? — 
STELLA O. BARNETT in Better Church Bulletins. (F. H. Revell Co.) 


WueErE To Start Foreicn LANGuAGE. — Any grade is a good place to start 
teaching foreign language in the elementary school, but the usual starting place 
is third or fourth grade. It is felt that children pick up linguistic skills most 
rapidly about that time, and they have not yet become self-conscious about 
repeating strange new sounds.— From Teachers Service Bulletin. 


Organists Needed 


TueEo, G, STELZER 


Two years ago a high school fresh- 
man down in Kansas began to study 
organ according to suggestions re- 
peatedly made in LurHeran Epuca- 
TIoN.* Today he is organist in a 
church and does a fine job. 

At the Educational Conference, 
which met in St. Louis, July 5—6, the 
following appeared on the Open 
Forum agenda: “More Organists 
Needed (June 2, 1955). At our last 
District Board meeting, the assign- 
ment of teacher candidates here in 
the District was discussed, and the 
president reported that about half of 
the candidates are not able to take 
over the organ work for the church 
services. And our Board was wonder- 
ing whether there would be a possi- 
bility for improvement of this situa- 
tion. — The Board therefore asked me 
to call attention to this matter at the 
Educational Conference with a view 
to possibly getting some action for 
improvement. We had at first thought 
to bring this matter to the attention 
of Synod through a District resolution 
or through a District memorial to 
Synod, but, on second thought, we 
felt that this might not only delay 
action, but it might also not be taken 
in good grace by those responsible for 
the product turned out by our teach- 
ers colleges. — South Wisconsin.” 

This is a matter of serious import to 


* Lutneran Epucation: Vol. 86, pp. 234 
to 285: “Rhythmic Reading”; Vol. 87, pp. 
184—139: “The Improvement of Sight- 
Reading in Organ Playing”; Vol. 87, pp 448 
to 445: “Twentieth-Century Organ Music.” 
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all members of Synod. The data are 
at hand, and some action ought to be 
proposed now. The full co-operation 
and understanding support of the 
Lutheran Education Association will 
do much to supply needed organists. 

The following data are gathered 
from the official documents of the 
“Meeting of the Board of Assign- 
ments, St. Louis, Missouri, May 3—4, 
1955.” The two volumes are entitled, 
respectively, “Teacher Graduates and 
Students” and “Teacher Calls and 
Applications.” 

Of all the graduates from the two 
Concordia Teachers Colleges, men 
and women, 49.8 per cent were judged 
to be acceptable organists by their 
instructors, while 50.2 per cent were 
designated as having limited or no 
ability as organists. The men grad- 
uates rated somewhat lower with 43.6 
per cent acceptable and 56.4 per cent 
with limited or no ability in organ 
playing. The supply students, gen- 
erally known as undergraduates, rated 
lower with 25.8 per cent acceptable 
and 74.2 per cent with limited or no 
ability in organ. This brings the grand 
total of available teaching personnel 
from the teachers’ colleges and the 
co-operating pre-ministerial junior 
colleges to 40.5 per cent acceptable 
and 59.5 per cent with limited or no 
ability in organ. In round numbers 
we may state the case of ability in 
organ playing by our candidates and 
supply students in the following per- 
centages: 
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Personnel Acceptable Not 
organists acceptable 

Graduates: 50% 50% 

Supply students: 25% 75% 

Total teachers: 40% 60% 


How does this compare with the 
demand for organists as stated in the 
actual calls? From the figures com- 
piled by Dr. A. C. Stellhorn on 
April 13, 1955, we note that 48.1 per 
cent of the calls requested organists 
of satisfactory to superior quality, 
while 51.9 per cent stipulated no re- 
quirements in music or only limited 
ability. To this may be added that 
40.2 per cent of the calls received at 
this placement stipulated no music 
requirements. This must be inter- 
preted to mean no requirements in 
organ playing, since school music is 
a matter of certification requirement 
in most states. 

In view of these data it should be 
possible for us to do some construc- 
tive planning. A very obvious con- 
clusion would seem to be that we are 
barely meeting the stated demands in 
the supply of organists. To this must 
be added that a number of churches 
which do not maintain Christian day 
schools are, nevertheless, in need of 
capable organists and educational 
leaders, and many of the “acceptable 
organists” might be much better. This 
seems to indicate that a greater em- 
phasis on organist training is in order. 

What can we do about it? The 
Professors Conference, meeting in 
River Forest, Ill., August 14—17, 1955, 
included the total area of training in 
music in its program. This is action 
on the front. 

Teacher-organists in service can 
help the cause by continuous practice 


for improvement. The question may 
well be placed: How much has the 
graduate teacher improved his play- 
ing ability since graduation? If the 
graduate has acquired a certain 
ability during two, four, or eight 
years at a synodical institution, what 
net results in improvement have the 
succeeding years brought? In a doc- 
toral dissertation conducted by the 
writer in 19384—1985, the evidence 
pointed strongly to the reality that 
most progress in organ playing is 
made while the student is at college. 
Very few graduates make significant 
progress while in service. Some ac- 
tually regress. 

College faculties have the challenge 
to inaugurate more effective guidance 
of students so that those who have 
the capacity to be good organists may 
register for appropriate courses. This 
implies two further basic considera- 
tions. More discriminating test pro- 
cedures are needed to locate abilities 
in prognosis that the student may be 
more fully aware of his potential 
abilities as a future organist. The 
curriculum must make provisions that 
it is possible for students so endowed 
and so inclined to have the time to 
develop their abilities in music. In 
view of the continuous stress on music 
in over half of the calls, it seems 
strange that subject areas never once 
mentioned in calls tend, nevertheless, 
to squeeze out music in the curricu- 
lum. With the incoming requirement 
of the four-year college requirement 
for the attainment of the Lutheran 
Teachers Diploma, there should be 
no curricular cause for deficiency in 
organ playing among those who will. 
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A final, and perhaps the most effec- 
tive, suggested solution for the prob- 
lem of providing an adequate number 
of capable organists for The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, lies within 
reach of every layman or woman, 
every teacher or pastor, every music 
teacher of Lutheran young people 
and children. Encourage the study of 
music among children and youth. The 
thorough mastery of the piano before 
attempting to play the organ is so 
important. Let these young people 
be conservatory graduates and then 
send them to our teachers’ colleges to 
become teachers and organists in a 
most vital service to God. Why should 
our Lutheran youth aim only at secu- 
lar music positions? We have the 
talent among us, and our readers can 
help locate it and then motivate its 
use for God’s kingdom. 

This is no mere idle wish. Musical 
ability can readily be noted in the 
ability of children to sing back a tune 
or phrase. The rhythmic ability can 
be observed in play, in responses to 
recorded music. If this is combined 
with general intelligence (and it 
usually is), motivate the owner, who 
already is God’s dear child, to pre- 
pare as a child and youth to enter the 
profession as a capable _ teacher- 
organist. 

This writer has had the privilege 
to play organ recitals at which hun- 
dreds were moved to worship more 
sincerely; he has had the privilege of 
conducting choir concerts and serv- 
ices where thousands were thrilled at 
the glorious message of salvation; and 
he has helped some of our finest or- 
ganists of today to develop their 
precious talent to near perfection; yet 


he did not see a piano until he was 
past thirteen. The playing of toy in- 
struments, the singing of songs, the 
tapping of intricate rhythms on a tub 
or barrel: all this helped to foster the 
love of music. With all the modern 
devices available today, what do we 
mean when we say that we cannot 
have a sufficient number of organists 
well trained? The departments of 
public relations at our colleges will 
be happy to receive your recommen- 
dations concerning any potential Lu- . 
theran musician who, in your opinion, 
would make a fine teacher-organist. 
Once the names are so reported, you 
may be assured that follow-up con- 
tacts will be continued. Your contri- 
bution to this cause will be more valu- 
able than any well-worded synodical 
resolution. No teachers’ college can 
make a good organist out of a person 
who does not like music and won't 
practice; the conservatories will not 
even accept him. At this writing, the 
writer has an organ student who has 
played the greater works in piano in 
a Wisconsin conservatory. He has 
had excellent training in organ. With 
this background one can really begin 
to do something with such a student. 
The personal note is entering too 
strongly into these pages, but, after 
forty-five years of blessed experience 
in this most fascinating field one can- 
not but speak those things which one 
has so consistently heard and seen. If 
you will find a potential organist 
among your children or youth, direct 
him to us, and we will do all we can 
to win him or her for a profession 
most challenging, most thrilling, most 
blessed. We need more excellent Lu- 
theran organists] 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A total of 241 pastors, teachers, and lay- 
men attended the convention of the Lu- 
theran Education Association and its affiliate, 
the National Lutheran Parent-Teacher 
League, which was held on the campus of 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., from July 5 to July 8. 

The Addresses: —In his address entitled 
“Present Tensions in Our Culture,” Dr. A. 
R. Kretzmann, pastor of St. Luke Church 
in Chicago, listed eight basic tensions of 
our times. They are: 


1. The tension between racial pride and 


practical brotherhood. 


2. The tension between totalitarian govern- 


ment and religious freedom. 


. The tension between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 


. The tension between those in favor of 
church unity and those resisting cen- 


tralizing trends. 


. The tension between religious consecra- 
tion and the secular concessions drama- 
tized by the increasing encroachment of 
the standards of the world on the church. 


. The tension between the welfare state 
and voluntary concern. 


. The tension between military force and 
world government. 


. The tension between having things and 
having time to think. 


In his address to the people attending 
the banquet, Dr. Paul Zimmerman of Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., re- 
cited a little verse: 


The teacher leads a merry life, 

She works from nine to three; 

In summer time she rests three months, 
So that’s the life for me. 


He went on to say that this verse is “almost 
as bad as the unkind statement that “Those 
who can, do; and those who can’t, teach.’ 
For teaching is a rigorous and exacting pro- 
fession, It calls for a great deal in terms 
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of training, understanding, patience, en- 
durance, and a hundred other virtues.” 

Dr. Zimmerman pointed out that teachers 
need to be aware of numerous trends in edu- 
cation. He asked that special attention be 
paid to the teacher shortage now facing our 
church, so that we do not move in the direc- 
tion of lowered standards and mediocrity. 

Dr. Zimmerman further stated that “the 
American people have not yet faced up to 
the fact that all its educators, public and 
parochial alike, are possessed of the grave 
responsibility to prepare our children for a 
life in the atomic age.” 

He also pleaded that “we must preserve 
for our children the freedom to think.” 

Dr. Martin P. Simon addressed the group 
on “The Importance of the Parent-Teacher 
League in the Rapidly Expanding Lutheran 
School System of Today.” He listed seven- 
teen tasks which the Parent-Teacher Leagues 
could do to help the cause of Christian 
education. 

The L. E. A. board reported that the fol- 
lowing yearbooks are being planned: 
1955 — Symposium on the Teaching of 

Religion — Dr. Arthur Wittmer, Editor 
1956 — Lutheran Philosophy of Education, 

a study of the past and present writings 

on the subject, and the present thinking 

on the subject — Dr. L. G. Bickel, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Editor 


1957 — Tests and Measurements — Dr. Ar- 
thur Miller, Editor 


1958 — The Church in the Changing Com- 
munity — Ross Scherer, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Editor 

1959 — Children’s Worship — Editor not 
yet selected 


1960 — Developing a Concept of God — 
Dr. Oliver Graebner, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, Editor 


The Convention adopted a committee re- 
port recommending that the N. L. P. T. L. 
be a department of the L. E. A. and that 
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both L. E. A. and N. L. P. T. L. promote 
the same general objectives. A financial 
secretary is to handle the funds for both 
organizations. 

Each department is to vote on its own 
matters. There will be an interchange of 
officers and minutes of meetings. The 
groups will hold a joint convention. The 
constitutions were changed accordingly. 

The N. L. P. T. L. conducted workshops 
on executive board procedure, social activi- 
ties, membership, service, and program. The 
report on Nurture stated that four issues 
with a total of 54,000 copies had been 
published. 

N. L. P. T. L. Election Results. — 
President: Dr. W. A. Link, St. Andrew’s 

Lutheran Church, Park Ridge, Ill. 
Second Vice-President: Mrs. Maria Stelter, 

St. Paul Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Pastor Member at Large: Rev. Walter C. 

Maas, Trinity Lutheran Church, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 


Treasurer: Mr. Howard Swacino, St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Beloit, Wis. 


L. E. A. Receipts and Disbursements (for 
the year ending June 30, 1955): 


RECEIPTS 
Balance brought forward —__ $ 3,794.29 
Receipts) 4 eB eS 10,857.67 
"Transfer Orehuinas es 56.00 
$14,707.96 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Operating expenses 22 $ 9,703.47 
Bank balance, June 30, 1955 _. 5,004.49 
$14,707.96 
Membership Report — June 20, 1955 
Men teachers ________ SS 
Women teachers 197 
PAstOLse ee ee ees ELT 
Laymen ene 58 
Organizations _______ 43 


Total membership — 1,198 


FITLY SPOKEN 


From FRANKLIN’s ALMANACS 


— But dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the 


stuff that life is made of! 


— Human felicity is produced not so much by great pieces of fortune 
that seldom happen as by little advantages that happen every day. 


— Sell no virtue to purchase wealth, nor liberty to purchase power. 
— Tart words make no friends: A spoonful of honey will catch more 


flies than a gallon of vinegar. 


— A little neglect may breed great mischief. For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all for want of a little 


care about a horseshoe nail! 


— For age and want save while you may; no morning sun lasts a 


whole day. 


— A lie stands on one leg, truth on two. 

— Well done is better than well said. 

— He that cannot obey cannot command. 

— Wealth is not his that has it, but his that enjoys it. 

— "Tis easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that follow it. 
— When you run in debt, you give to another power over your liberty. 
— Search others for their virtues, thyself for thy vices. 


— Doing an injury puts you below your enemy; revenging one makes you 
but even with him; forgiving it sets you above him. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Walter E. Buszin, Herbert H. Gross, John W. Klotz, Martin C. Pieper, M. L. 
Radke, Verna Rahdert, Alfred Schmieding, Theo. G. Stelzer. 


BOOKS 
EDUCATION 


TEACHING EVERY CHILD TO READ. Kathleen B. Hester. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. Pp. xi and 416. List price, $4.00. 


This is a book in the field of reading instruction designed to translate the many 
scientific studies as well as the modern philosophy of reading into everyday classroom 
activities. The author’s effort has resulted in a book so replete with detail and com- 
prehensive in scope that it would be difficult to think of a practical aspect of reading 
which has not been included. The teacher who has had a tendency to run dry in reading 
instruction will here find a wealth of methods, materials, and instructional techniques. 

It could be that the literal-minded teacher would find more than he could assimilate. 
That should not happen, however, if the teacher will select and evaluate as he views the 
wealth of activities. 

In recent weeks the method of teaching reading in our American schools has been 
subjected to severe criticism. Now is the time for every teacher of reading to re-examine 
and to re-evaluate his approach to reading instruction. In such a process of self-examination, 
Hester’s Teaching Every Child to Read should prove to be a valuable aid. 

Hester’s main thesis is to shift the emphasis from pupil achievement to child 
development. A. S. 


ARITHMETIC 


StroryBooKs CORRELATING READING AND ARITHMETIC FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


It has become common practice to publish lists of children’s books which may help 
increase reading ability as well as enhance learning in the subject areas. Since arithmetic 
seems to have been neglected, it was thought worthwhile investigating the available books 
in that field. 

Members of the classes at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., enrolled 
in methods of teaching arithmetic were asked to be on the alert for suitable titles. Some 
of the students chose the compiling of such a list as their project. To all of these people 
goes the credit for the work done, The college librarians rendered valuable assistance 
in checking the final list. 

It is hoped that these books will prove valuable additions to library holdings at 
the primary level. 


Group I. Arithmetic can be enjoyable. Some emphasis on games. 


It’s Fun to Learn: Caroline Horwitz: Hart Publishing Company 
Play with Numbers: Caroline Horwitz: Hart Publishing Company 
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Arithmetic Can Be Fun: Munro Leaf: J. B. Lippencott and Company 
Play Book of Learning: Helen Jill Fletcher: Paxton-Slade Publishing Company 
The Play School Fun Book: Wonder Book Company 


Group II. Concept building of individual numbers. Some bring in both cardinal and 
ordinal concepts, 


The Two Reds: William Lipkind: Harcourt 

Three Little Pigs: Walt Disney: Simon and Schuster 

Three Little Horses: Piet Worm: Random House Publishing Company 
Surprise for Three Little Steps: Charlotte Becker: Scribners’ 

The Three Little Puppies: Ruth Dixon Dale: Rand McNally and Company 
The Three Little Bunnies: Ruth Dixon Dale: Rand McNally and Company 
Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and The Three Kittens: Maj. Lindmann: Whitman 
The Five Chinese Brothers: Claire (Hutchet) Bishop: Coward-McCann 
Five Little Rabbits: Bill Martin: Tell-Well Press 

The Five Little Bears: Sterling North: Rand McNally and Company 

Five and Ten: Roberta Whitehead: Houghton 

Seven Sneezes: Margaret Brown: Simon and Schuster 

Come Play with Seven Dwarfs: Walt Disney: Grosset and Dunlap 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs: Walt Disney: Simon and Schuster 
Seven Diving Ducks: Margaret Friskey: David McKay Company 


Group III. Emphasis on all numbers from one to ten. 


Happy Way to Numbers: Mary N. Ambrose: John C, Winston and Company 
Ten Little Monkeys: Jessica Potter Broderick: Rand McNally and Company 
Chicken Little Count to Ten: Margaret Friskey: Children’s Press 

My Cloth Picture Book: S. Gabriel and Sons 

One, Two, Cock-a-Doodle-Doo: Emon Gunder: Rand McNally and Company 
The Animals of Friendly Farm: Marjorie Hartwell: 

One Is the Engine: Esther Meeks: Wilcox and Follett 

Jeanne-Marie Counts Her Sheep: Francoise Seignobose: Scribners’ 

Number Men: Louise True: Children’s Press 

Sounding Rhymes: Sarah Winship: Whitman Publishing Company 

Teach Me Numbers: Mary K. Winters: Hart Publishing Company 


Grove IV. Numbers larger than ten, 
Madeline’s Rescue: Ludwig Bemelmans: Simon and Schuster 
The Big Clock Book: Ben Ross Berenberg: Capitol Publishing Company 
Twelve Days of Christmas: Harper 
Happy Easter: Kurt Wiese: Viking 
To the Store We Go: E. C. Reichert: Rand McNally and Company 
In My House: Dr. Francis Horovitz and Reinald Werrenrath: Rand McNally and 
Company 
Millions of Cats: Wanda Gag: Coward-McCann 
The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins: Theodor Seuss Geisel: Vanguard M: GC: P: 


Music 


MUSIK DER VOELKER UND ZEITEN. By Hans Engel. Hannover: Hermann Schroedel 
Verlag K. G., 1952. 468 pages. 86 German Marks, 
Though three years have already elapsed since the time this book was published, two 
reasons prompt us to review it briefly in LurneRaN Epucation, First, though not intended 
as a textbook, it is an excellent book for teachers and students; it is richly and beautifully 
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illustrated and it leaves few stones unturned to enable the student and teacher to gain 
a complete picture of musical developments without going into too much detail. Secondly, 
it is written from a sociological point of view. That music has great sociological value 
can hardly be denied, already because, also sociologically, music can often do what no other 
art can do to integrate society. The same applies, of course, to liturgics, a field which is 
not ignored in the present volume for the reason just given. 

Dr. Hans Engel is not unknown in the musicological world. He teaches at Philipps 
University in Marburg, Germany. As a true sociologist and historian, and unlike many 
other Germans, Professor Engel is not provincial or too German in his outlook. His book 
has a healthy international approach and in it we find an unusually good discussion of 
developments in the United States of America. Europeans have a tendency to belittle 
what happens in America; the crassest examples of this may be found in the forewords 
of the most recent editions of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians and of The New 
Oxford History of Music. Professor Engel’s treatment of music in America is not only 
sympathetic, but even enthusiastic and optimistic. He devotes no fewer than eight pages 
to his discussion of developments in America; France is the only other nation to which 
so many pages are devoted. 


While the very title of his book compelled Professor Engel to give due stress to 
nationalistic music, he calls attention to the fact that an undue stress on nationalism in 
music too often emanates from smaller and less powerful nations (p. 438); these lack 
a universal and international outlook and fail to see in music a force which helps to relate 
nations to each other. He quotes Quantz (p. 488) to stress the value of nationalism in 
music and he quotes Gluck and Rousseau (p. 438) to stress the value of music as a universal 
language. The music of each nation and people should be a contribution to this universal 
language; its idiomatic character need not disqualify it for such use but may help to 
complement what the music of other nations has not supplied. In other words, music, as 
a universal language, is not to be an Esperanto without definite character and distinction, 
but rather a mosaic which reveals form, outline, and a center. The center is, of course, the 
music of the masters, some of whom are nationalistic in their mode and spirit of expression 
(the three B’s: Bach, Beethoven, Brahms), while others are more universal in their music 
(Lassus, Mozart). This principle may be applied also to the music of the Christian Church; 
some is denominational and confessional (Palestrina, J. Pachelbel, J. S. Bach), some is 
ecumenical (Palestrina, J. S. Bach, the English composers of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 
20th centuries). Professor Engel refuses to prognosticate what the future will bring; much 
will depend upon what teachers instill into the hearts and minds of their pupils. Music will 
hardly exert a wholesome and powerful sociological influence if the teachers of today’s 
youth will stress what is picayunish and debasive and not what is significant, noteworthy, 
and constructive. W.E. B. 


SCIENCE 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF SCIENCE AND SCRIPTURE. By Bernard Ramm. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1955. 368 pages. $4.00. 


This book has been widely hailed as the answer of the evangelical to the conflicts 
between modern science and Scripture. There is much that is good in this book, but there 
is also much that must be rejected. It appears to this reviewer that particular caution is 
in order in recommending this book because of the author’s insistence that his is the 
evangelical and conservative Biblical position. In spite of this claim many of Dr. Ramm’s 
interpretations cannot be accepted. 

Dr. Ramm attempts to explain some of the Old Testament miracles—the long day 
of Joshua, the dial of Ahaz—on the basis of natural phenomena. It would seem better 
to accept them as the miracles the Bible claims them to be. He characterizes the literal 
view of the six days of creation as “naive.” He accepts the idea of a progressive creation 
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which took place over a long period of time. The Flood, he believes, was a local 
catastrophe. He is willing to accept the four billion years suggested by physicists and 
geologists as the age of the earth. He believes that the human race is very old. Paradise 
was a local garden or park where ideal conditions prevailed; the penalty for sin was that 
Adam and Eve were driven to the outside world where death, disease, weeds, thistles, 
thorns, carnivores, deadly serpents, and intemperate weather had always existed. 

There are some Scriptural teachings which Dr. Ramm defends with vigor, e. g., the 
Virgin Birth, the account of Jonah (though it is doubtful that the whale shark could have 
swallowed Jonah, as Dr. Ramm suggests). There are many other points that are well 
taken. Dr. Ramm’s emphasis on the sincerity and honesty of scientists is good. His account 
of the scientists’ role in exposing the Piltdown hoax is well done. Quotations are generally 
up to date, and the men quoted are usually authorities in their fields. It is unfortunate 
that he is willing to compromise so many Scriptural doctrines. J. W. K. 


COMIC BOOKS 


SEDUCTIONS OF THE INNOCENT. By Frederic Wertham, M.D. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1954. x and 397 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Wertham, a practicing psychiatrist, spent seven years in a scientific investigation 
of the contents of comic books. While he agrees that there are certain types of comic 
books which are relatively harmless, he is fiery in his denunciation of the “crime” 
comic books. 

Dr. Wertham defines crime comic books as “comic books that depict crime, whether 
the setting is urban, Western, science-fiction, jungle, adventure, or the realm of supermen, 
‘horror,’ or supernatural beings.” In his comments on the effects which these publications 
have on our children Dr. Wertham attacks a multimillion-dollar industry. He points out 
that the child’s sense of values is suborned and his entire outlook on life is warped; reading 
is neglected in favor of pictures (often pornographic) which carry the thread of the story 
and thus make illiteracy a relatively light burden; delinquency is encouraged by the 
stories, illustrations, and the advertising which makes the procurement of dangerous 
weapons a relatively simple and inexpensive process. 

The nub of Dr. Wertham’s whole argument is that crime comic books are seducing 
the minds of those too young to make proper evaluations of that which is normal. The 
profusion of crime and violence together with an unwholesome emphasis on sex and sexual 
characteristics is apt to make of our youth a generation which regards violence and crime 
as commonplace. As a bolster to his argument he quotes statistics which tend to prove 
that crimes of violence and sexual perversion are increasing among the very young. 
He further reasons that this is inevitable in a society which permits its children to spend 
many hours of their formative years in a dream world where they are conditioned to 
such activities. 

Here is a book which should lead to serious thinking by every educator. The reader 
may not agree with all of the premises of the author, but he will, undoubtedly, analyze 
more carefully the material which is offered to his children on the newsstands of our 


country. M.L. R. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


TOM BENN and BLACKBEARD, THE PIRATE. By LeGrand Henderson. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 65 pages. $2.00. 


Written for third and fourth graders. Could also be read to second graders. All 
children like pirate stories. All children also wish that they could be doing exciting 
things rather than the work assigned to them. So it is with eleven-year-old Tom Benn. 
He is tired of hoeing beans and taking Saturday night baths. One day, Blackbeard, the 
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pirate, comes to an inlet in North Carolina, where Tom lives. Tom gets aboard the boat 
and comes face to face with Blackbeard. How Tom settles the fate of Blackbeard will 
surprise you too. 

Good illustrations add much to the interest of the story. Wank: 


EARLY OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. By Ethel L. Smither. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1954. 80 pages. $1.50. 


Very well written for third and fourth graders. Could also be used by teacher of 
primary grades to supplement Old Testament stories. 

The author begins with the journey of Abraham as he goes to the land God promised 
him. It includes the stories of Jacob and Joseph and ends with the story of the giving 
of the Law. 

The author brings in many of the customs of the people in those times. Kurt Wiese 
illustrated the book with many unusual pictures. V.R. 


A LITTLE BOY AND GOD. By Marthalie Forgy Patton. Winona Lake, Ind. Rodeheaver, 
Hall-Mack Company, 1954. 50 pages. $2.00. 
Written in an interesting manner for the revival-type worship. Too much stress on 
good deeds. Contains many revival-type songs. None of the stories are suitable for 
our readers. V. R. 


BIBLE CHILDREN. By Pelagie Doane. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. 
64 pages. $2.75. 

Pelagie Doane is well known as an illustrator of children’s books. Children from six 
to nine would enjoy this book. It contains stories of the following children: Cain and 
Abel, Isaac, Benjamin, Miriam, Samuel, David, Joash, Naaman’s maid, Daniel, Esther. 
Could be used nicely for afternoon opening devotions in primary grades. Vey 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE TEACHER-AIDE PLAN.” By Charles B. Park. The Nation’s Schools, July 1955, 
pages 45—55. 
The shortage of teachers has encouraged the creation of many panaceas. One of these 
is the “teacher-aide” plan. The question arises as to what an aide can do. The author 
of this article offers the following suggestions: 


1. Help with children’s wraps. 14. Play the piano. 

2. Help plan the day. 15. Handle records and reports. 

8. Copy on blackboard. 16. Give the health check. 

4. Show flash cards. 17. Supervise during the noon hour. 
5. Correct workbooks. 18. Give first aid. 

6. Correct tests. 19. Take care of the bulletin board. 
7. Give help to slow learners. 20. Run off stencils. 

8. Help absentees with make-up work. 21. Assist with arts and crafts. 

9. Distribute materials. 22. Run projection equipment. 
10. Check class attendance. 23, Supervise corridor traffic. 

11. Store supplies. 24, Supervise school lunch, 
12, Collect funds. 25. Supervise recess periods. 


13. Handle class interruptions. 


Could you use an aide? 
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“THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IS HERE TO STAY.” By James G. Harlow. The School 
Executive, June 1955, pages 47—50. 
Here are some of the ideas presented by the author: 
1. Thought should be given to the double-shift day. Need may require it. 


2. Salary rise won’t solve the teacher shortage. There are shortages in the higher-paid 
professions also. 


3. It is more desirable to increase the educational responsibility of qualified teachers 
than to employ poorly qualified people to fill the gaps. 


4. Provide capable teachers with assistants to perform routine tasks. 
5. Increase efficiency by using good instructional materials. 


“THE MENTAL DIET OF OUR GIFTED CHILDREN.” By Ruth Strang. N.E.A. 
Journal, May 1955, pages 265—269. 


For quite some time, when educators referred to the “exceptional child” they meant 
the “handicapped child.” In recent years there has been a growing concern for another 
kind of “exceptional child,” namely, the “gifted child.” 

In this article ideas are presented with regard to what can be done for gifted children. 
Here they are: 


1. Provide a “lush” environment; one which will stimulate the learner to greater 
achievement. 


2. Make rapid promotions; not by skipping grades, but by regular acceleration. 
8. Provide a heavier diet by adding subjects. 

4, Break the regular class into ability groups. 

5. Provide supplementary instruction and guidance. 


6. Modify the regular program to the extent of having gifted children attend regular 
classes for half a day and then a specialized program for half a day. 


7. Send talented pupils to a specialized school. 


The author states the opinion that “it is democratic for public schools to provide the 
educational experience all children and youth need.” 


“TELEVISION AND THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION.” By William Allen. Education, June 
1955, pages 611—615. 

The author of this article is of the opinion that in general educational television has 
not as yet lived up to expectations. However, the “coming crisis in education,” revolving 
around the teacher shortage, will require the efficient utilization of all known educational 
media, television being one. 

He suggests the following: 


1, The careful analysis of all instructional tools for the purpose of determining their 
potential. 


2. An analysis of the curriculum to see where television and other instructional tools 
can best be utilized. 


8. The production of better instructional tools based on careful research. 
4, Study of the teacher’s role for the purpose of eliminating non-professional 
responsibility. 


The article may be summarized by stating that the current or coming crisis in education 
demands a step-up in efficiency. H. G. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jeffer- 
son Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

The following publications constitute a 
challenge for the organist to meet the oppor- 
tunities for the coming church year: 
SEVEN PRELUDES ON PLAIN-SONG 

HYMNS. By Camil Van Hulse. $2.50. 

Michael Praetorius PHANTASY ON THE 
CHORALE “A MIGHTY FORTRESS.” 
Edited in its entirety (28 pages) by 
Heinrich Fleischer. $1.50. 

CHORALE PRELUDE ON _ CROFT’S 
136th. By John Blackburn. 75 cents. 

SEVEN PRELUDES ON ADVENT 
HYMNS. By Camil Van Hulse. $1.50. 

SEVEN PRELUDES ON CHRISTMAS 
HYMNS. By Camil Van Hulse. $1.50. 

GOD’S OWN SACRIFICE COMPLETE. 
An Order of Meditation and Worship 
based on the Seven Words of Jesus 
Christ on the Cross and intended chiefly 
for use in a Tre-Ore Service conducted 
in Christian churches on Good Friday. 
Prepared and compiled by Walter E. 
Buszin. Sample Kit (No. 97-2037) con- 
taining one copy of each of the parts 
available @ $2.50 postpaid. 

S 639 Complete Score —__-__ $1.50 
S 640 Choral Section —_________ .20 
S 641 Congregation’s Part, each  .05 

Congr. Part, per 100 ____ 

No. 97-1339: Six Choral Preludes on WHEN 
JESUS ON THE CROSS WAS 
BOUND by Scheidt. $1.25. 

No. BA-9: JESUS’ CROSS, THE DEATH 
AND PAIN by Gumpeltzhaimer. 15 
cents. Se Peay (Ae 

J. Fischer « Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

For melodious and fairly easy numbers 
try these: 

VESPER MEDITATION FOR ORGAN. 
By Albert Alfred Taylor. 75 cents. 
CANZONA IN QUARTI TONI FOR 
ORGAN. By Girolamo Frescobaldi, ar- 
ranged and edited by Joseph Bonnet. 

75 cents. 

TONE PICTURE FOR ORGAN. By Ed- 
vard Grieg. Arranged by W. A. Golds- 
worthy. 75 cents. 


DIALOGUE FOR ORGAN. By Charles L. 
Talmadge. 75 cents. 

IN REMEMBRANCE. By George Frederick 
McKay. 75 cents. 

CHRISTUS NATUS EST. Christmas Suite 
for Organ. By Robert Barrow. $1.50. 

TWO PIECES FOR ORGAN: Caravan of 
the Magi (Air-Processional), In Silent 
Night (Compline) from In Modum 
Antiquum. By Garth Edmundson. 
75 cents. 

The following are somewhat more diffi- 
cult: 

PIECES FOR ORGAN No. 8774. By Dom 
Paul Benoit. $2.00. 

LE CHANT INTERIEUR (The Interior 
Song). By Dom Paul Benoit, contain- 
ing 16 numbers, 27 pages. $2.00. 

SEQUENTIA. A SET OF SIX PIECES 

FOR ORGAN. $2.00. 

. Sequentia: Gigue. Garth Edmundson 

. Prelude. Garth Edmundson 

. Deirdre of the Sorrows. Cyril Jenkins 

. Under the Olive Trees. W. A. Golds- 

worthy 

5. Ave Maris Stella. Raymond A. Kel- 
dermans 

6. Magnificat (Postlude). 
Keldermans 

SUITE FROM “WATER MUSIC” by G. F. 
Handel, arr. W. A. Goldsworthy. $2.00. 

DIVERSION FOR ORGAN. By Clarence 
Mader. $1.00. 

For study and instructional purposes: 

BASIC ORGAN TECHNIQUE with Sug- 
gestions for Pipe Organ and Hammond 
Registrations. By Lillian Carpenter. 40 
pages. $2.50. 

BELLS AND THE ORGAN. A Treatise on 
the Use of Bells with Organ Accom- 
paniment. By Arthur Lynds Bigelow. 
48 pages. $2.00. 

Interesting secular music: 

DESERT IMPRESSIONS. A _ Suite for 
Organ by W. A. Goldsworthy. $1.50. 

HAMMOND ORGAN COLLECTIONS. 
Arranged and Registered by Charles 
R. Cronham. $1.50. 

Several numbers suitable for the church 

service. T.G.S. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Opening of School Year. — The 110th 
school year will be opened with a service 
at 8:00 P.M. on Sunday, September 11, 
in the gymnasium and student center. Prior 
to the official opening, orientation courses 
will be given to new students followed by 
a “Get Acquainted” banquet. 


Enrollment Prospects. — At this writing 
many applications are being carefully 
“screened,” and it is expected that approxi- 
mately eighty new students will be accepted. 
A substantial number have been denied ad- 
mission because of low academic record, age, 
and for other reasons. 

Entrance requirements at the seminary 
are high school graduation with a C grade 
average. Applicants must be no less than 
twenty years of age and must have char- 
acter references and recommendation of 
home pastor. 

Teaching Staff. — No change in person- 
nel is anticipated. The present teaching staff 
includes 12 full-time professors, one profes- 
sor on modified service, and three instructors. 
The revised curriculum, used in part in the 
last school year, will be followed in its 
entirety this year. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Summer School. — The 1955 summer 
school session broke all records with an en- 
rollment of 608 people from thirty-two 
states and Canada. This figure represents 
an increase of more than one hundred 
students over the previous year, 

A significant number (22 per cent) of 
students took courses for which they did not 
receive credit because they had Bachelor’s 
standing and beyond (see table). They 
wanted to improve their work in religious 
education. 
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Summer School 1955 
Geographic Distribution of Students 

Illinois _.. 222 Pennsylvania . 3 
Wisconsin ___. 84 Louisiana _._—‘ 8 
Michigan _... 61 Kentucky... 2 
Missouri ___. 42 South Dakota. 2 
Minnesota _... 89 North Carolina 2 
Indiana ______. 25 999)= Alabamas == 2 
owas ees 22 Connecticut —.| 2 
Ohio.2 2 19 ae Newalersey, == man 
California.._. 18 Tennessee —.. I 
New York.) 19-7 @regon = eae 
‘Rexas) 3 cence Dh ATizOna ee 
Kansas ___.... 6 Massachusetts. 1 
North Dakota. 4 New Mexico. 1 
Colorado 4 Washington — 1 
Oklahoma _...__ 4 

Florida24 2) 24 Canadate ae 2 
Virginia® 2322 3 — 
Maryland ___ 8 608 


Summer School Enrollment of People Who 
Have Bachelor's Standing or Beyond 


Work- Five 
shop Weeks Total 
PASTORS #2) aes eee 27 — 27 
People with M. A. 
degree or beyond —_____. i vi 14 
People with A. B. degree 71 22 98 
Total 184 
Meetings on Campus. — The LuTHERAN 


Epucation editorial staff held its plenary 
meeting on June 11 to discuss policy for 
the ninety-first volume of the magazine. 

A number of organizations held their con- 
ventions on Concordia’s campus. The Eng- 
lish District, the Northern Illinois District, 
the Lutheran Education Association, the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, 
the Professors Conference of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 


Staff News. — Associate Professor Victor 
C. Krause received the Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Minnesota in the June 
commencement. The title of his disserta- 
tion: An Opinion Analysis of the Clientele 
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of Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Ill. 

Associate Professor Neelak S. Tjernagel 
was graduated in August from the State 
University of Iowa with the Ph. D. degree. 
His thesis subject: Doctor Robert Barnes 
and Anglo-Lutheran Relations, 1521—1540. 

Mr. Elmer Jagow, business manager of 
the college, received his Master in Busi- 
ness Administration degree in the June 
commencement at Northwestern University. 

Mr. Jagow has recently declined the offer 
to become business manager of the Senior 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Opening of School. — The orienta- 
tion program for freshmen and new students 
will begin September 11. The opening 
service will be conducted in Grace Lutheran 
Church, Thursday, September 15, at 10:00 
A.M., with President Martin L. Koehneke 
preaching the sermon. 


New Staff Members. — Staff members 
who have been recently added will be intro- 
duced at the president’s dinner, Septem- 
ber 9. These include: Mr. and Mrs. Cornell 
Kusmik, librarians; Rev. Paul Meyer, reli- 
gion and speech; Mr. Jerome Schwab and 
Mr. Francis Schubkegel, music; Miss Lois 
Blase, third grade, Grace Training School. 

Staff members who are not returning in- 
clude: The Rev. and Mrs. Donald P. Meyer, 
Miss Margaret Hermes, Mr. Robert Conrad, 
Miss Caro] Nagel, Miss Eunice Merz. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Opening and Enrollment. — Concordia 
college and high school will begin its 62d 
year with an opening convocation on Sun- 
day, September 4. Present indications show 
that both the high school and college en- 
rollments will increase over last year when 
the high school reported 140 students and 
the college reported a total of 351. 


New Members of Teaching Staff. — The 
college faculty will number 26 when 
another instructor in religion and_ social 
studies has been chosen. New faculty per- 
sonnel coming to Concordia during the sum- 
mer were Mr. Kenneth Schroeder and Miss 
Wilma Behrens. Mr. Schroeder, who 


coached sports at Plattsmouth, Nebr., High 
School, will instruct in the college science 
department and coach football and track at 
Concordia. Miss Wilma Behrens, formerly 
teacher at Topeka, Kans., will instruct in 
the education department and begin her 
duties as dean of women in the college. 
Mr. Harry Gieselmann, Jr., of Fremont, 
Nebr., joins the Concordia High School staff 
of 10 teachers as instructor of music. 


Physical Changes on Campus. — Con- 
cordia recently purchased an additional 
18 acres of land adjoining the campus. 
This brings Concordia’s total acreage to 59. 
A home was also purchased near Concordia’s 
campus and will be converted to a dormi- 
tory for the college’s ever-increasing num- 
ber of women. Buildings were tuckpointed 
during the summer, and the general ap- 
pearance of Concordia’s campus has been 
enhanced with the addition of new walks 
and shrubbery. Plans have been completed 
for two additional tennis courts, and con- 
struction will begin on Concordia’s physical 
education plant as soon as funds are released 
by Synod. 

New Instructional Equipment. — The 
successful adult speed reading program 
utilizing the new film projection unit and 
material of the Perceptual Developmental 
Laboratories in St. Louis, Mo., will be con- 
tinued in the new school year. Some 
students increased their reading ability 
200 per cent as a result of this program. 
New psychological testing equipment will 
be available for teacher training at Con- 
cordia this fall. It is expected that closed- 
circuit television is being studied for use 
this year, co-ordinating the training of ob- 
servation classes in education in the training 
school and the college classroom. 


Professor Maehr Receives Doctorate. — 
Among the sixteen awarded doctorates from 
the University of Nebraska on June 13, was 
Professor Martin J. Maehr, who received 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree. His field 
is Educational Psychology and Measure- 
ments. The title of Dr. Maehr’s thesis was 
“The Relationship of Bible Information to 
Certain Specific Beliefs and Practices.” 
Dr. Maehr is a member of the American 
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Psychological Association, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, National 
Education Association, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Phi Kappa Phi. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Enrollment. — Enrollment in the high 
school department has again reached a 
gratifying figure. At this writing fifty-six 
students have been enrolled in the high 
school freshman class. A total of 110 new 
applications, three of them in the college 
department, have been accepted. Other ap- 
plications are still being received. “It is evi- 
dent,” said President Walter W. Stuenkel, 
“that many parents deeply appreciate the 
unique value of ministerial training pro- 
vided under synodical auspices on the high 
school as well as on the college level. The 
totals are all the more amazing in view of 
the fact that we have engaged in no solici- 
tational program for the recruitment of 
students.” Total enrollment figures will be 
announced next month. 


Opening services will be held in the col- 
lege gymnasium on Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 4. President Stuenkel will deliver 
the sermon. Classes will begin on Sep- 
tember 5. 


New Members of Teaching Staff. — 
Mr. George Hauser and Mr. Paul Goetting, 
graduates of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
will assist in teaching high school classes 
and will also serve as dormitory couselors. 
Another assistant, serving in similar capaci- 
ties, is Mr. Arthur Bliese. Mr. Bliese taught 
school in Michigan for several years and is 
preparing for entrance at Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, by studying foreign lan- 
guages in tutor classes at Concordia. 

Dr. John F. Sullivan has obtained a leave 
of absence for this school year. He will 
teach English on a Fulbright grant at the 
Franzoesisches Gymnasium in West Berlin. 
Founded as the College Royal Francais in 
the seventeenth century for Huguenots who 
began coming into Berlin in 1685, the school 
has been maintained ever since by the Ger- 
man government. To this day all content 
subjects are taught through the medium of 
the French language. Dr. Sullivan is living 
in the French sector of northwest Berlin. 


[September 


New Administration Building. — Con- 
struction of the new $122,000 administra- 
tion building was begun in July. The new 
building will include the following rooms on 
the first floor: offices for the president, dean, 
registrar, and business manager; secretarial 
offices and general offices; conference room; 
reception room; mail room; work room; and 
vault. The second floor will. contain ten 
offices for professors and two classrooms. 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary. — The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of Concordia College will 
be observed during the current school year 
in a number of special events. Professor C. 
August Hardt is chairman of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary committee, which consists 
of twenty-three men from the Milwaukee- 
Sheboygan-Racine area. 


Prominent on the anniversary calendar 
will be a mass service planned for Jubilate 
or Cantate Sunday in April of next year. 
Other religious features will be a “Concordia 
College Sunday,” to be observed early in 
1956 by congregations in the geographical 
area served by Concordia, and a “Mission 
Emphasis Week” in January on the college 
campus. The anniversary academic com- 
mittee of which Professor J. Henry Gienapp 
is chairman, will schedule special lectures 
by authorities in various fields of learning, 
as well as historical displays and literary 
and music contests. 

“Preparing Ambassadors of Peace” has 
been chosen as the motto for the anniversary. 
“This slogan aptly summarizes the work 
done by Concordia College during the past 
seventy-five years,” President Stuenkel 
pointed out. “Ever since its founding in 
1881 Concordia has sought to be an instru- 
ment in the hands of God to restore peace 
in the hearts of men. Concordia has en- 
deavored to bring that Gospel which will 
enable men to say: “Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ The anxious restlessness and 
continuing insecurity that continue to plague 
our generation, although all too often 
focused only on earthly affairs, serve to 
emphasize the preciousness of that heavenly 
jewel with which Concordia has been occu- 
pied — spiritual peace. Thousands of Con- 
cordia graduates have gone to various parts 
of the world preaching Christ Crucified as 
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ambassadors of peace. In the training of 
these ministers Concordia has done prepara- 
tory work in its high school and college de- 
partments, adhering faithfully to purity of 
doctrine and providing spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical training for its students.” 

New Typing Course. — A new typing 
course will be inaugurated in this school 
year. Twenty-five new Royal typewriters 
have been purchased. Many of the men’s 
clubs of Wisconsin are helping to pay for 
the typewriters. 

Swimming Classes During Summer. — 
During the past summer Coach William C. 
Ackmann, in addition to carrying on the 
work of the athletic department and _ his 
duties as dean, conducted daily classes in 
swimming from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. Hundreds 
of children and adults responded to his in- 
vitation: “Learn to swim in the newest pool 
in Wisconsin.” Mr. Ackmann was assisted 
by Mr. Thomas Armour. Revenues from 
fees paid will finance operating of the pool 
during the coming school year. The pool 
was built, without synodical help, by con- 
tributions from individuals and groups in 
the Wisconsin area. 


Chapel Remodeled. — The chapel has 
been completely remodeled. Women of 
Wisconsin are purchasing new laminated oak 
pews at a cost of more than $4,000. The 
area between the swimming pool and Wun- 
der Dormitory has been hard-surfaced. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANS. 


Close of the Previous School Year. — 
Commencement exercises at St. John’s Col- 
lege were held on May 29 in the college 
auditorium instead of the gymnasium, which 
had been taken over by the Red Cross as 
a clothing center for tornado victims of 
nearby Udall. 

Large audiences heard the Rev. C. R. 
Zehnder of Trinity Lutheran Church, Win- 
field, preach the baccalaureate sermon in 
the morning, and Rev. Amold Grumm, 
D. D., of Fargo, N. Dak., Second Vice- 
President of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, give the commencement address 
in the afternoon. There were 118 graduates 
from the junior college distributed as fol- 
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lows: ministerial, 41; teacher training-parish 
worker curriculum, 48; liberal arts curricu- 
lum, 17; business curriculum, 12. Forty-nine 
students were graduated from the Academy, 
20 of these being ministerial students, and 
12 preparing for teaching or parish work. 

New Members of the Staff. — On May 31 
the Board of Electors of St. John’s College 
voted to extend the following three calls: 
(1) Eldor C. Sieving as associate professor 
of elementary education; (2) Wilbert W. 
Stelzer as associate professor of physical 
education and biological science; (3) Erich 
Hopka as associate professor of physical 
sciences. All three are presently serving the 
college as assistant instructors. 


Two members of the graduating class of 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis were as- 
signed to St. John’s College to serve as 
resident counselors in the men’s dormitories 
with instructor rank, namely Mr. John W. 
Saleska and Mr. Kenneth Stengel. Both 
men will teach courses in religion. Mr. Sa- 
leska is a graduate of St. Paul’s College, 
and has done graduate work at Washington 
University. He was an assistant instructor 
at St. John’s College in 1952—1953. Mr. and 
Mrs. Saleska will live in the newly-con- 
structed four-room apartment on the first 
floor of the Men’s Dormitory. Mr. Stengel 
is a graduate of Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and has also done graduate 
work at Washington University. Before 
completing his Seminary course, he served, 
in his vicarages, as teacher in a Lutheran ele- 
mentary school in Pevely, Mo., and as as- 
sistant to the pastor of Our Savior Lutheran 
Church, Houston, Tex., and in 1954—1955 
he was a member of the counseling staff of 
the dean of Concordia Seminary. Mr. Stengel 
will live in an apartment which is to be 
built into Baden Hall in connection with 
the remodeling project and will serve as 
resident counselor for the men who will 
occupy the remodeled dormitory. 


Str. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorp1A, Mo. 

New Filmstrip. — The Alumni Association 
of St. Paul’s College has produced a new 
filmstrip on St. Paul’s College entitled “Blue 
Ribbon Diploma” and is now releasing it 
for general distribution. 
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The film begins with the graduation of 
a typical student, Bob, then follows with 
a flash back to his enrollment as a high 
school freshman six years before. Emphasis 
is placed upon his adjustment to his new 
environment. Bob looks back with amuse- 
ment to his experiences in meeting his prob- 
lems and takes great pleasure in recounting 
how the personal interest of his instructors 
helped him learn good habits of daily prepa- 
ration and systematic study. He is a typical 
student who enjoys extracurricular activity, 
particularly the varied sports program. 

Bob is convinced he has graduated with 
a blue ribbon diploma, certification that he 
is well prepared for the next step in his 
study for the ministry: 

The film has special appeal for the minis- 
terial student. Coeducation and the teacher- 
training program are brought in incidentally. 

The film production committee consisted 
of alumni Erich and Paul Kiehl of Church 
Craft Pictures in St. Louis and Melvin 
Schlake, executive secretary for Lutheran 
Television Productions, who worked with 
Wilbert Rosin, public relations director of 
St. Paul's. 

Remodeling of Buildings. — Remodeling 
of the 1890 wing of Founders Hall is under 
way at the time of this writing. Residence 
facilities are being provided for women en- 
rolling in the teacher-training program. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Girls’ Dormitory. — Final plans have 
been examined for the first unit of the girls’ 
dormitory which is to be erected this fall 
on the west side of the campus. The first 
unit is planned for an optimum capacity of 
forty girls. This building includes a spacious 
lounge, laundry room, recreation room, and 
living quarters for the dormitory counselors. 

Administration Wing. — Included in the 
current building program is the erection of 
a wing to the northwest corner of the 
present administration building. This wing 
will provide space for a large science lab- 
oratory, a large classroom, a smaller class- 
room, and a meeting room for the faculty 
and other groups. 


[September 


Teacher Training. — The Board for 
Higher Education authorized the addition 
of the teacher-training curriculum for girls 
on the junior college level to begin with 
the new academic year. 


GRADUATES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1958—54 graduates of our teachers 
colleges. The lists include the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
the end of the semester or quarter or sum- 
mer session. Also included are teachers-in- 
service who graduated during the school 
year. 

River FOREST 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Men 


Arnholt, William — Cleveland, Ohio 

Beckmann, Robert — Bedford Park, Bronx, 
New York, N. Y. 

Behmlander, Herbert — Ludell, Kans. * (S) 

Berg, Richard — Defiance, Ohio 

Bohlmann, Edward — Vallonia, Ind. 

Bollmann, Charles — Decatur, Ill. 

Bonitz, William — Seymour, Ind. 

Brott, Eugene — St. Louis, Mo. 

Czech, Richard — Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Doepel, Martin — Breckinridge, Okla. 

Domroese, Kenneth — Chicago, Ill. 

Eicholtz, Donald — Alma, Kans. 

Ewald, Edward — Maplewood, Mo. ¢ 

Fechner, Walter — Detroit, Mich. 

Fiene, Elwood — Harlingen, Tex. 

Flath, Robert — Long Beach, Calif. 

Fricke, Raymond — Glenview, Ill. (S) 

Gerdes, Walter — Shawano, Wis. * (S) 

Gerstenschlager, Lloyd — Austin, Tex. 

Geyer, Harold — Saginaw, Mich. * (S) 

Glawe, Raymond — Mission Board, Mich. 
Dist. ¢ 

Goetter, William — Houston, Tex. 

Greising, Robert — Chicago, Ill. * (S) 

Groenke, John H. — Round Lake, Ill. * (S) 

Haase, Robert — Fresno, Calif. 

Haertling, Leonard — Hepler, Kans. 

Haertling, Lloyd — Bremer, Iowa 

Hansen, Ernst — Petaluma, Calif. 


* Teachers-in-service 

(S) Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) Midyear graduates 

+ Status changed to supply 

} Former teachers 
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Harman, Ronald —Springfield, Ill. 

Heidom, Paul — Harbine, Nebr. * 

Heimsoth, Elton — San Pedro, Calif. 

Hellwege, Robert — Bridgeton, N. J. 

Helm, Norman — Rochester (Brooklands), 
Mich. 

Herrmann, Robert — Detroit, Mich. 

Hilpert, Alan — Frohna, Mo. (S) 

Hoffmann, Eugene W. — Preston, Kans. * 
(S) 

Kaden, Harold — San Francisco, Calif. 

Kaste, Ronald — Aurora, Ind. 

Kierbs, Ellsworth — Silver Spring, Md. * 


(S) 

Kirchenberg, Ralph — Chicago, Ill. 
Klausmeier, Howard — Royal Oak, Mich. 
Klein, Harold — Jackson, Mo. 
Knauft, Paul — Chicago, IIl. 
Knopp, Allen — Jefferson City, Mo. 
Koth, Arthur — Melrose Park, Ill. 
Krach, George — Detroit, Mich. * 
Laesch, Charles — Gillett, Ark. 
Lamb, Kenneth — Covina, Calif. 
Lange, James — Glendale, Long Island, 

N.Y 


Leimbach, William — Houston, Tex. 
Levenhagen, William — Council Bluffs, 
Towa * 
Liese, Lloyd — Beardstown, Ill. 
McCain, Paul — Baltimore, Md. 
Meier, Robert — Bronxville, N. Y. 
Menke, James — Saginaw, Mich. 
Mitchell, Kenneth — New Orleans, La. 
Moore, David — Chicago, Ill. (S) 
Mueller, Glenn — Denver (Lakewood ), 
Colo. 
Mueller, Gordon — Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Nahnsen, Thomas — Cleveland, Ohio (Md) 
Onken, Edison F. — Strasburg, Ill. * (S) 
Peters, Walter — River Grove, IIl. 
Preston, Harry — University City, Mo. 
Radewahn, Harold — Hannibal, Mo. 
Raedeke, Gerald — St. Joseph, Mich. 
Rameden, Donald — Mineola, Long Island, 
INGEY 2 
Robertson, Thomas — Flint, Mich. 
Roeske, Edwin — Tawas City, Mich. (S) 
Rose, Norman — Tyler, Tex. (Md) 
Rotermund, Donald — Dallas, Tex. 
Roth, Edward — Frankenmuth, Mich. * 
(S) 
Ryder, Robert — Crown Point, Ind. 
Schalk, Charles — Herington, Kans. 
Scheck, Donald — Chicago, IIl. 
Scheidemann, Walter F. — Wausau, Wis. 
* (5) 
Schilling, Norbert — Arlington, Va. 
Schilling, Raymond — Melrose Park, Ill. 
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Schmidt, Larry — Traverse City, Mich. 

Schmidt, Stephen — Lyons, Ill. 

Schmidtke, Eugene — Mount Prospect, Ill. * 

Schnarre, Harold — York, Pa. 

Schoepp, Leonard — Aurora, Ill. 

Schreivogel, Paul — Oakland, Calif. 

Schubkegel, Francis — River Forest, Il. 
(S) 

Schultz, Laverne — Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Schuppan, Randall — College Point, N. Y. 

Schwark, August — Indianapolis, Ind. * 

Semmann, Kenneth — Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sherman, Frederick — Fort Wayne, Ind. * 
(Md) 

Snively, Smith — Indianapolis, Ind. 

Snyder, Ronald — Red Bud, Il. 

Storck, Charles — Wyandotte, Mich. 

Storm, Robert — Arlington, Va. 

Stuckwisch, Harlan — St. Louis, Mo. 

Stuemke, Norman — Austin, Tex. 

Sturmfels, John — Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Taylor, Wm. Hurk — Sanborn, N. Y. (Md) 

Temme, Edwin — Milwaukee (Glendale), 
Wis. 

Teuscher, H. Walter F. — Chicago, Ill. 

Tormoehlen, Alger — Black Jack-Florissant, 
Mo. 

Trampe, Ronald — Austin, Tex. 

Ullrich, Edwin — Glendale, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Vano, Milan — Long Prairie, Minn. 

Veitengruber, Donald — Muskegon, Mich. t 

Waldburger, Kenneth — Menasha, Wis. 

Wellander, Ronald — Chicago, III. 

Wentzel, Harlan — Waterloo, IIl. 

Werner, Larry — Olivette, Mo. * (S) 

Westrick, Earl — Lafayette, Ind. 

Wirgau, Otto — Wentzville, Mo. 

Wolf, Erhard — Giddings, Tex. 

Yoder, Oble — New York, N. Y. (Md) 

Zitzmann, Charles — West Bend, Wis. (Md) 


Women 


Beck, Hertha — Westfield, N. J. 

Blase, Lois — River Forest, Ill. 

Bleck, Beverly — Omaha, Nebr. 

Bode, Bernice — Fort Lauderdale, Fla. * 
(S) 

Borth, Verna — Quincy, Ill. (S) 

Brown, Jeanne — Burbank, Calif. 

Cramer, Lucille — Watertown, Wis. 

Crist, Alice — Parma (Cleveland), Ohio 


* Teachers-in-service 

(S) Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) Midyear graduates 

+ Status changed to supply 


{ Former teachers 
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Donahue, Ruth — Mineola, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Drees, Donna — Grand Forks, N. Dak. (S) 

Ducker, Carol — Forest Park, Ill. 

Ebert, Dorothy — Hamilton, Ohio 

Eifert, Lillian — Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Estok, Theodora — Hicksville, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Feucht, Eleanore — Wahiawa, Oahu, 
Hawaii 

Geipel, Jean — Baltimore, Md. 

Goehner, Carol — San Pedro, Calif. 

Guettler, Carla — Aurora, IIl. 

Hart, Mrs. Doris Ninke — No assignment 
(S) 

Hermann, Loretta — Horicon, Wis. 

Hinz, Elaine — St. Paul, Minn. 

Horstmann, Marion — Fort Smith, Ark. 

Immel, Mari Jo — Hampton, Va. 

Jagow, Ellen Knief — } 

Johnson, Grace Bruell — } (S) 

Kietzman, Lydia — Hickory, N. C. * (S) 

Koth, Norma — La Porte, Ind. 

Krueger, Ruth — Centralia, Ill. 

Litfin, Carol — Chicago, Il. 

Luders, Marie — North Miami, Fla. 

Mensing, Priscilla — Willow Springs, Ill. 

Meyer, Sonia — Beloit, Wis. 

Naumann, Eunice — Webster Groves, Mo. 

Neusiis, Eunice — Fargo, N. Dak. 

Nieting, Phyllis — Grand Rapids, Mich. * 

Quinlan, Dorothy — Austin, Tex. 

Schilke, Barbara — Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Schmidt, Shirley — Broadview, Ill. 

Schulenburg, Kathleen — North Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Sieck, Catherine — Pasadena, Tex. 

Stoll, Shirley — Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thieling, Gail — Decatur, Il. 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 


Fechter, Larry — Port Hope, Mich. 

Goeglein, Harold F. — New Haven, Ind. 
*(S) 

Goetz, Elmer — Milwaukee, Wis. (S) 

Himmler, Marvin — La Porte, Ind. 

Hink, Paul — Bridgeview, Ill. 

Hirsch, Ivan — Houston, Tex. 

Huebner, Robert — Fairview Park, Ohio 
(S) 

Kaesmeyer, Victor — Chicago, Ill. 

Krueger, George — Sauk Rapids, Minn. 

Marten, Donald — Chicago, Ill. 

Prifogle, Carl — Ludell, Kans, (S) 

Schedler, Victor — Elmwood Park, IIl. 

Schmidt, Harold — Bloomington, Ill. (S) 

Stadsklev, Ronald — Alpena, Mich. (S) 


[September 


Sternberg, Myron — Canton, Kans. (S) 
Tucker, Paul — Falls City, Nebr. 
Wermedahl, Boyd — Hazen, N. Dak. (Md) 
Zabell, Warren —Shawano, Wis. 
Zimmer, Robert — Mount Rainier-Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 
Women 


Brueggemann, Talitha — New Orleans, La. 
(S) 

Chaveriat, Evelyn — Chicago, Ill. * (S) 

Eppler, Aileen — Manawa, Wis. 

Fette, Laura — Beloit, Wis. * (S) 

Fricke, Sylvia — Cleveland (Euclid), Ohio 

Geiger, Carolyn — Peoria, Ill. 

Guth, Marcene — Fairview Park, Ohio 

Haff, Eileen — Fraser, Mich. 

Haltenhoff, Jeanne — Milwaukee, Wis. (S) 

Hartwig, Caroline — Dearborn, Mich. 

Hegan, Janice — Kansas City, Kans. 

Heldt, Eileen — Detroit, Mich. 

Jordan, Claire — San Jose, Calif. 

Kramer, Arlene — Flint, Mich. 

Kutzbach, Dorothea — Athens, Wis. 

Kux, Catherine — Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maegdlin, Dorothy — Burbank, Calif. * 
(S) 

Maier, Arlene — Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Meyerhoff, Joan — Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mueller, June — Norwood Park, Chicago, 
ill. 

Peuster, Dorothy — Okawville, Ill. (S) 

Piske, Carol — Chicago, II]. 

Scheidt, Bertha — St. Louis, Mo. 

Stahlke, Magdalen — Muskegon, Mich. 

Stelter, Emily — Perham, Minn. 

Stuebs, Lorraine — Milwaukee, Wis. * (S) 

Theiss, Carolyn — Lodi, Calif. 

Weingartner, Doris — Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Zersen, Ruth — Chicago, I]l. 


CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 
BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Men 


Aaberg, John — Knoke, Iowa 

Albrecht, Arthur — Hooper, Nebr. 

Beck, Walter — Addison, Ill. 

Blank, Frederick — Overland, Mo. 

Bode, Richard — Kirkwood, Mo. 
Bostelmann, Wallace — Kansas City, Mo. 
Brandhorst, Carl — Detroit, Mich. 


* Teachers-in-service 

(S) Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) Midyear graduates 

+ Status changed to supply 


{ Former teachers 
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Brandt, Eugene — Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Brauer, Ethan — Frankenmuth, Mich. 
Bredemeyer, William — Palatine, Ill. (S) 
Broderius, Wesley — Sheboygan, Wis. 
Clasen, Norman — St. Louis, Mo. 
Dittberner, David — St. Paul, Minn. 
Dorr, Conrad — St. Joseph, Mich. 
Duchow, Wayne — Portland, Oreg. 
Elmshaeuser, Orville — Evansville, Ind. 
Endorf, Weldon — Hicksville, N. Y. 
Freudenberg, Gerald — St. Louis, Mo. 
Gaede, Robert — San Antonio, Tex. 
Grotelueschen, Marlin — Lake Worth, Fla. 
Grotheer, Philip — Houston, Tex. 
Harmening, Duane — Clarinda, Iowa 
Harms, Helmuth — Edwardsville, Ill. (S) 
Hingst, Donald — San Francisco, Calif. 
Hofts, Dennis — Topeka, Kans. 

Holtz, Robert — Albany, N. Y. 

House, Joseph — State Center, Iowa 
Kaelberer, Edward — Plainview, Minn (S) 
Kamprath, Richard — Chicago, Ill. 
Kellerman, Robert — Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kieffer, Robert — Detroit, Mich. 

Krause, David — Alhambra, Calif. 
Kriewaldt, Emil — Freeman, S. Dak. 
Kunkel, Herbert — San Antonio, Tex. 
Millard, Rodney — Houston, Tex. 

Perez, Claude — McAllen, Tex. 
Schempf, Richard — Detroit, Mich. 
Schuetze, Howard — Houston, Tex. 
Sylwester, Theodore — Reseda, Calif. 
Swenson, Gordon — Ogallala, Nebr. 
Wendland, Clarence — Provo, Utah 
Witt, Arnold — Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Wittig, Ramon — Alma, Mo. 


Zimbrick, Harold — Colorado Springs, Colo, 


Women 


Bode, Catherine — Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Brandhorst, Charlotte — Kirkwood, Mo. 
Eggers, Elaine — Ponca City, Okla. 
Gaede, Shirley — San Antonio, Tex. 
Holtorf, LaVonne — St. Paul, Minn. 
Krieger, Bonita — Kansas City, Mo. 
Meukel, Mary — Buffalo, N.Y. 
Riekenberg, Delyla — Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Schinnerer, Marilyn — Seward, Nebr. 
Schmid, Marlene — Webster, Mass. 
Schrieber, Edith — Topeka, Kans. 
Schwich, Hazel — Inglewood, Calif. 
Thompson, Carol — Inkster, Mich. 


LuTHERAN TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA ONLY 
Men 


Fastenau, Leo — Farrar, Mo. 

Frey, LeRoy — Arnold, Mo. 
Lindhorst, Harold — Rockford, Il. 
Marty, Robert — Stockton, Calif. ( S) 
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Women 


Bolland, Katherine — San Antonio, Tex. 
Boyes, Nancy — Waterloo, Iowa 
Lorenz, Virginia — Sheboygan, Wis. 
Steyer, Hildegarde — Hayward, Calif. 
Vogel, Marva Lee — Wykoff, Minn. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The twelfth annual observance of Lu- 
theran Education Week in the congregations 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
will be conducted during the week of Sep- 
tember 25—October 1. Some congregations 
will, no doubt, make use of American Edu- 
cation Week, which this year will be ob- 
served throughout the United States during 
the week of November 6—18. 

Lutheran Education Week provides an 
annual occasion to give emphasis and pro- 
motion to the total program of Christian 
Education in the local congregation. The 
specific goals for 1955 include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To stress Bible study with the ap- 
pearance of new Bible class materials. 


2. To encourage the development of 
more adequate nursery classes in the Sun- 
day school. 


8. To help improve Sunday school teach- 
ers’ meetings. 


4. To stress the need for growth in all 
educational agencies. 


5. To provide for an annual review of 
the program of Christian Education in the 
local congregation. 


A variety of materials have been sent to 
all pastors and called teachers of the Synod. 
These materials include tracts, a checklist, 
an information bulletin on Sunday school 
teachers’ meetings, a new Rally Day service, 
and a poster. 

The slogan for this year’s Lutheran Edu- 
cation Week is “Light Your Way With Bible 
Study.” This slogan calls attention to the 
basic importance of continued study in the 
Word. 


* Teachers-in-service 

(S) Graduates of the summer session 
(Md) Midyear graduates 

+ Status changed to supply 

+ Former teachers 
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A variety of suggestions for observing 
Lutheran Education Week in the local con- 
gregation are contained in the manual of 
suggestions. Copies of this manual are 
available from the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Two full days, July 5—6, 1955, were 
spent in the comfortable quarters of the 
Lutheran Building in St. Louis, wrestling 
with the problems which confront all Chris- 
tian educators and listening to glowing suc- 
cess stories of the forward march of the 
Gospel. 

In the opening session Dr. A. C. Repp, on 
the basis of Deut. 34:1, took us to the 
mountaintop to show us our real task. Our 
specific assignment in working with people 
already “shaped” is to be idea-men, indi- 
viduals who must supervise, plan, and act. 
We must be teachers of teachers who will 
teach. 


Dr. Repp urged us to take frequent intro- 
spection. We are too prone to lose ourselves 
in the externals of our calling, matters which 
are only the scaffolding of our task. Our 
self-examination should lead us to “share the 
impatience of the Gospel.” Our impatience 
too often looks for seeds today — the 
harvest tomorrow. We must learn that 
Christian education is a slow process; the 
Word is the only power. 


From the mountaintop he showed that 
all of us have one common task, to preach 
and teach the Word. Our titles may vary, 
but our tasks are the same. Like the Apostle 
Paul we have been called to be a vessel of 
God. Gratitude to God for such love should 
surge through every fiber of our being. This 
should come to expression through con- 
scientious and consecrated service. 

Dr. Martin H. Scharlemann from our 
Concordia Theological Seminary capably 
prepared the conference in the study of a 
“Standard for Lutheran Sunday Schools.” 
He pointed out that a standard is not a 
check list but a measuring device. 

Theological standards are emphasized in 
the parables of the Pounds and the Talents. 
God is entitled only to the best, not to the 
leftovers or spare-time activity. God has 
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given us His best, His Son; should this not 
motivate us to do our best? 

On a denominational level a standard 
serves as an instrument for cohesion, im- 
provement, and testing. We need to clarify 
our objectives in the Sunday school. Be- 
cause our objectives are not clearly defined, 
he stated, our Sunday school is weak. When 
these objectives have been agreed upon it is 
essential that we compare our work with 
others in order to seek improvement. Self- 
analyzation is of great importance to an 
individual as well as to an organization. 

The organizational emphasis was con- 
sidered last. Are the facilities for the Sun- 
day school adequate? It was pointed out 
that the United States Air Force sets for its 
Sunday school rooms the following space 
standards: for kindergarten, twenty square 
feet per pupil, for Primary classes, fifteen 
square feet, for Intermediate classes, ten 
square feet, and for Adults, eight square feet 
of space per student. 

Congregations which are planning new 
Sunday school facilities will do well to con- 
sider these specifications. 

“The Proposed Standard for the Sunday 
School” was then discussed by the Rev. R. 
C, Rein. He announced that the following 
members had drawn up the draft which lay 
before the conference: Dr. A. C. Mueller, 
Rev. Allan Jahsmann, Theodore Schroeder, 
Dr. Martin F. Scharlemann, Rev. Carl F. 
Dankworth, and Rev. R. C. Rein. 

After the discussion period the delegates 
were divided into five groups. Each was 
assigned a topic for study and requested to 
suggest improvements. The principal cate- 
gories of the Standard are: 

A Sound Educational Program 

Adequate and Trained Leadership 

Planned Mission Endeavors 

Good Administration and Equipment 

Vital Home and Church Relationships 


Suggestions and recommendations were 
then pooled and the committee was en- 
couraged to draft a revised copy as soon as 
possible. This is to be submitted to the 
members of the various Boards. The final 
edition of the Standard will be made avail- 
able to all congregations. A descriptive 
poster and an explanatory booklet will be- 
come part of the Standard. 
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The Tuesday evening session was de- 
voted principally to reports. Dr. Wm. 
Kramer in reporting on the day schools in- 
formed the conference that Paul Luebke had 
been called as a third member on their staff. 
His function will be chiefly in the curricu- 
lar area. 

A new slide-film depicting “Education at 
Its Best,” together with a narration on 
phonograph recordings, a Leaders’ Guide, 
and questions for discussion will be avail- 
able to the District Boards. Very favorable 
comments followed the previewing of this 
film. 

Rev. Allan Jahsmann reported on the 
progress made in the Sunday School De- 
partment. An increase in sales of the Con- 
cordia Teacher Training Series was noted. 
He stated that currently 25 per cent of the 
three-year-old baptized children are enrolled 
in the Sunday school. Concordia Publish- 
ing House is investing considerable money in 
order to establish its own Library of Re- 
ligious Art. Additional improvements in the 
Sunday school materials indicate that real 
progress is being made in this area. 

Mr. A. W. Gross pointed out improve- 
ments now being made in the vacation Bible 
school materials. He advised that congrega- 
tions be alerted to choose teaching materials 
which contain the Word in its purity. 

Rev. Walter Riess lamented the fact that 
over 100,000 of our teen-agers are wholly 
outside the influence of our youth organiza- 
tions. Less than 35 per cent of our well- 
trained children are enrolled in Bible 
classes. Assistance to correct this situation 
is now available through the new Bible 
class courses. They are geared to the fol- 
lowing levels: high school, college, and 
adult. The first editions will appear in 
October 1955. 

On the basis of Acts 18:24, Rev. Theo. 
C. Moeller pointed out the need of teachers 
who are humble enough to receive instruc- 
tion. Through attendance at Teacher- 
Training Courses, Bible Institutes, and Bible 
Classes, humble, uneducated people may 
become teachers of an Apollos, who, though 
eloquent, was not filled with the Spirit. 

Dr. Feucht admonished that our lay 
teachers be sent through a testing program, 
similar to our ministerial students, before 
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they are sent out to teach. In his presenta- 
tion of “Organizing for the Supervision of 
the Sunday Schools” he charged the Dis- 
trict leaders with the responsibility to super- 
vise and improve the Sunday school. Clinics 
and workshops were recommended to offer 
guidance. District leaders were encouraged 
to “pass on” helpful information. Our 
synodical Board was encouraged to prepare 
packets or kits of printed materials essential 
to training a corps of leaders in the Sunday 
school field. 

Recognition was taken of the talents and 
achievements of the following brethren who 
were granted honorary Doctor titles: Rev. 
C. Thos. Spitz, D.D., Rev. Oscar Feucht, 
D. D., and Mr. William Kramer, Litt. D. 

Assurances of intercession in their behalf 
were addressed to Dr. A. C. Mueller, Ben 
Schumacher, and E. Charles Mueller. All 
were absent because of illness. 

By resolution the training plan of the 
Family Life Committee was heartily en- 
dorsed. Regional meetings are now being 
arranged. 

In concluding the rich repast prepared for 
us, Dr. A. L. Miller once more pointed us 
to the great responsibilities placed upon us. 
The business of leadership is not a substitute 
for work. Leaders must visualize, organize, 
deputize, supervise. Leaders dare not be 
stingy in their leadership role. He urged 
us to make known with zeal and enthusiasm 
what we had learned. Like Peter and John, 
who could not but tell that which they had 
heard and seen, so we too were admonished 
to use our knowledge wisely to the glory of 
God and to the salvation of many blood- 
bought souls. HERMAN MEYERHOFF 


WHERE WE ARE 
STATISTICALLY 


The population of the world is now esti- 
mated at 2,499,000,000. Jews number 13 
million; Moslems, 350 million; Christians, 
700 million. About 207 million of the 
people listed as Christians are Protestants; 
the others are Roman Catholics or members 
of the Eastern Churches. Lutherans in the 
world number approximately 69.2 million, 
about 8% of the world’s population, 10% of 
Christendom, and 33% of Protestantism. 
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CONFERENCE TOPICS 


Teachers have expressed interest in know- 
ing the topics being discussed at conferences 
other than their own. The topics will be 
presented in the news section of LUTHERAN 
EpucaTIon as they are received. 

The fall conference of the Northern Illi- 
nois District has the following topics on its 
agenda: 

Values of the Lutheran School 
Christian Education in Japan 
Science for the Grades 


The Chicago Heights Teachers’ Con- 
ference (Northern Illinois) will discuss: 

The Lutheran Teacher — (1) personal 
adjustment, (2) joy in the work, (8) ade- 
quate remuneration, (4) special talents and 
interests, (5) professional growth, (6) extra- 
school work, (7) ability in music, (8) list- 
ing at Teacher’s Bureau. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


An Injustice. — The United States Su- 
preme Court turned down the appeal of the 
Wisconsin Synod High School Association 
to erect a school in Wauwatosa on the 
grounds that there is no substantial federal 
question involved. On two previous occa- 
sions the Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin decided against the association’s 
appeal. An examination of zoning regula- 
tions of various cities reveals that public 
schools are permitted in residential areas. 
The unfortunate circumstances in Wisconsin 
should remind us to be vigilant when zoning 
codes are adopted or to carefully study those 
which exist and appeal for modifications. To 
bar private and parochial schools which 
meet the same legal requirements as the 
public schools of a similar type is a gross 
violation of the fundamental rights of minori- 
ties and should be fought with determi- 
nation. 

Fetch My Canteen.— About 4,500,000 
children attended the nation’s 12,500 camps 
during the past summer. Is this the modern 
substitute for old-fashioned home chores? 

Subsidy. — In 1954 state governments 
spent $4,656,000,000 for public education. 
Of this sum, $2,934,000,000 was spent to aid 
local governments for support of public 
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schools. The bulk of the remainder went to 
institutions of higher learning. 


Student Aid. — Here’s how 25 typical 
colleges help their students. Per capita aid, 
through grants and scholarships, to their 
students was $35 in 1949. In 1953 such aid 
rose to $85 per capita. Total student aid in- 
creased from $1,730,000 to $4,000,000 dur- 
ing the same period for the 25 selected 


colleges and universities. 


Cause for Despair. — During the 1955 
summer session, the University of Illinois 
offered 700 different courses. We can as- 
sume that many of them were designed to 
serve teachers. Teachers should probably 
order a fresh supply of vitamins if they 
hope to even sample the offerings within a 
lifetime. 


Language Created by Law. — The 
Georgia House of Representatives recently 
ruled that a new conjunction “andor” should 
replace the hybrid “and/or.” We wonder 
whether this is the first time that a new 
word has been created by legislative action. 


To the Rescue. — A Juvenile Delinquency 
Service has been added to the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This arrangement 
makes it possible to provide better service 
to public and private agencies working on 
nation-wide juvenile delinquency problems. 


Age Range. — On the average, the men- 
tal age of any one group of children is 
approximately double that of the chronologi- 
cal age. For example, if you have within 
your classroom children ranging in chrono- 
logical age from 10 to 14, you can expect 
the range in mental age to be about 7 to 17. 

Always Higher. — Using the index figure 
100 as the cost of school buildings in 1926 
to 1929, the comparative cost now is 265.4. 

Utilizing School Buildings More Effi- 
ciently. — Various proposals have been 
offered in the interest of utilizing school 
buildings more efficiently and providing 
facilities for an increasing number of chil- 
dren. One is to have six-day double ses- 
sions of school, from 8:00 A. M. to 12:00 
noon and from 1:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
This would improve the efficiency of a 
school building by about 100 per cent. 
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Another proposal is to conduct school for 
the full twelve months of the year. With 
this plan, school building utilization would 
be increased 33 per cent. 


Adult Education. — About one per cent 
of the expenditures for public education in 
the United States are for adult education. 
There are about three million adults enrolled 
annually in the public schools of the United 
States. Adult education programs are avail- 
able to about 95 per cent of the people liv- 
ing in our country. 

Ouch! — The Georgia State Board of 
Education has placed a lifetime ban on any 
teacher who instructs racially-mixed classes. 

“One for the Money.” — During the 
recent meeting of the N. E. A. in Chicago, 
many things pertaining to education were 
discussed and resolutions pertaining to many 
aspects of teaching were passed. However, 
it seems that two things were uppermost 
in the minds of the delegates: (1) higher 
salaries; (2) more federal and state aid. 

Use of the Public School Dollar. — In the 
United States public school funds are spent 
according to the following pattern: 82.8 
cents of each dollar is used for current ex- 
pense; 15.5 cents, for capital outlay; 1.7 
cents, for interest payments. Current ex- 
pense includes general administrative con- 
trol, construction, plant operation, plant 
maintenance, auxiliary service (transporta- 
tion service, libraries, cafeteria, health, etc. ), 
and fixed charges (resource, rent, and in- 
terest). The public schools use 9.3 cents of 
each current expense dollar for auxiliary 
services. The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has placed itself on record as being 
willing to receive tax moneys for auxiliary 
services, 

Bigger Schools, More Buses. — Some 
public school districts spend 20 to 25 per 
cent of their operating budget on transport- 
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ing pupils to and from school; in at least 
one instance it is 40 per cent. Transpor- 
tation is an auxiliary service, a service to 
which the Lutheran schools should be en- 
titled. 


Cost and Ability to Pay. — The average 
per capita income of our nation’s. citizens 
ranges from $2,304 in Delaware to $834 in 
Mississippi. The per cent of the income 
spent per public school pupil ranges from 
5.94 in New Mexico to 2.69 in Ohio. The 
annual current expenditure per pupil ranges 
from $3856 in New York to $103 in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Teacher Load. — The American school 
system is geared to the standard of about 
thirty pupils per staff member, including 
administrators. This means about 28 pupils 
per teacher, or about 25 pupils when ex- 
pressed in terms of average daily attendance. 


Economy as Related to Size. — In ele- 
mentary schools the cost per pupil is about 
$250 when three hundred or more are en- 
rolled. In a school with fifty pupils the cost 
is $850. In a high school of seven hundred 
or more, the cost per pupil is about $300. 
In high schools with one hundred pupils 
the cost is about $470. For purposes of 
economy it is ordinarily assumed that an 
elementary school should have a minimum 
enrollment of 150 pupils and a high school 
should have a minimum enrollment of 
300 pupils. 

Building Costs. — Elementary school 
buildings which will accommodate ap- 
proximately 200 pupils or more are cur- 
rently costing about $1,500 to $1,800 per 
pupil. High school buildings which ac- 
commodate 400 pupils or more are costing 
approximately $2,000 to $2,200 per pupil. 

Up It Goes! — It has been estimated 
that the cost of public schools will be about 
50 per cent higher in 1965 than now. 


Our Contributors 
Econ G. Wipcruse, pastor, Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Bruderheim, Alberta, Canada 


A. M. REHwInKEL, professor, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
GwEnn SoNsTROEM, primary teacher, St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Melrose Park, Il. 


Treo. G. STELZER, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Summoned to Rest 


Witi1AM H. Burstapr, Collinsville, Tl, on May 4, 1955, at the age of 61. Of the 
41 years which he had served in the teaching ministry, he spent 87 years at Holy Cross 
in Collinsville. Prior to that he had been teacher at St. Peter’s, St. Louis. Besides having 
been principal of the school he had served as organist, choir director, and instructor of 
an adult Bible class; and for many years he had been a member of the Southern Illinois 
District Board of Education. 


J. BRANDENSTEIN, Hancock, Mich., on April 8, 1949, at the age of 76. He had served 
the church as teacher, organist, and choirmaster for 45 years at Hancock and Monitor, Mich. 


AvotpH L. WEBER, Woodburn, Ind., on October 12, 1954, at the age of 57. He had 
served as teacher in Lutheran schools at Tonawanda, N. Y.; Big Rapids, Mich.; Trinity, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; St. Paul, Jonesville, Ind.; and Zion, Woodburn, Ind. His time of service in 
Lutheran schools was 88 years. 


Huco E. J. Becker, Norfolk, Nebr., on April 2, 1955, at the age of 60. He had served 
for seventeen years as teacher in Lutheran schools at Plainview, Nebr.; Ida Grove, Iowa; 
anl Summit, Ill. In 1933 ill health compelled him to resign from the teaching profession. 


Joun E. Wacner, Chicago, Ill., on May 7, 1955, at the age of 85. He had served the 
church as teacher, organist, and choirmaster for 384 years at Skokie, Ill., and Christ, Logan 
Square, Chicago. In 1928 ill health compelled him to resign from the teaching profession, 


Kari HAAsE, emeritus, Lincoln, Nebr., on May 9, 1955, at the age of 83. He had 
served the church for 54 years — as teacher, organist, and choirmaster at St. Stephen’s 
School and Church in Milwaukee for 14 years, simultaneously also as choir director of 
Concordia College in Milwaukee for several years, and then for 40 years as professor of 
Music at Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. For more than 80 years he had been 
organist and choir director at St. John’s Church in Seward. He had retired in 1946. 


R. O. L. Lynn, Greensboro, N. C., on May 19, 1955, at the age of 63. After graduating 
from Immanuel Lutheran College in Greensboro, he served as pastor in Grace Memorial 
Church, Greensboro, for four years. Then he accepted a call into the colored mission in 
Alabama. Here his work was interrupted when he enlisted in the service of his country 
during World War I. Upon his discharge, he returned to the Alabama field. After nine 
years of missionary work, he was called to the presidency of the Alabama Lutheran Academy 
and College in Selma, Ala. In 1948 he returned to Greensboro to become dean of his 
alma mater, Immanuel Lutheran College, a position which he held until his death. 


FERDINAND H. Bock, emeritus, Buffalo, N. Y., on May 24, 1955, at the age of 87. 
Trained at the teachers seminary in Bremerhaven, Germany, he emigrated to New York 
in 1890. From 1902 until his retirement in 1938 he served as teacher, organist, and choir 
director at St. Mark’s in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bethlehem Orphanage at College Point, N. Y.; 
and Gethsemane, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Orro Proxory, Bronx, New York, on June 8, 1955, at the age of 67. He had served 
for 48 years in the ministry of teaching as teacher and principal at St. Stephens in the 
Bronx; Immanuel, Danbury, Conn.; and Our Savior in the Bronx. 


Ouiver G. SEEK, Tigerton, Wis., on June 24, 1955, at the age of nearly 51. He had 
served the church for 25 years as teacher, principal, organist, and choir director at Mer- 
rill and Tigerton, Wis. 

Joun C. ANDERSON, emeritus, Oak Park, Ill., on July 18, 1955, at the age of 81. He had 
served the church in the ministry at Caledonia, Wis., and Goodhue, Minn., when he accepted 
a professorship at the Lutheran Ladies Seminary at Red Wing, Minn. From 1911 till his 
retirement in 1946 he served as instructor and later as principal at Luther Institute, Chicago. 
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